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ARTICLES 
New Changes in the Soviet Leadership 


Victor S. FRANK 


Three developments ruled the Moscow scene in March: a reshuffle in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers; the creation of eleven new marshals, and the new agricultural 
decree. All three events fit well into the pattern of the latest stage of the struggle 
for power which emerged in February with Malenkov’s downfall. 

The reorganization of the Council of Ministers by its new chairman Bulganin 
began on February 28 with the appointment of seven men to leading positions 
within the Council. Two days later, there was a further batch of dismissals and 
appointments. On March 22, yet another dismissal and appointment were an- 
nounced. 

The most important of these measures was the first. The announcement as 
published in the Moscow papers left, of course, some questions unanswered and 
raised several new ones. It read as follows: 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, acting on a recommendation 
from the Chairman of the Council of Ministers (SM) of the USSR, has taken the 
following decisions: 

1. It has appointed Comrades A. I. Mikoyan, M. G. Pervukhin and M. Z. Sa- 
burov—in addition to L. M. Kaganovich and V. M. Molotov—First Deputy 
Chairmen of the SM of the USSR; 

2. It has appointed Comrades A. P. Zavenyagin, V. A. Kucherenko, P. P. Loba- 
nov and M. V. Khrunichev Deputy Chairmen of the SM of the USSR; 

3. In view of the fact that Comrade V. A. Malyshev has been entrusted with 
the running of a group of machine construction ministries, he has been released 
from his duties as Minister of Medium Machine Construction of the USSR; 

4. It has appointed Deputy Chairman of the SM of the USSR, A. P. Zavenya- 
gin, Minister of Medium Machine Construction. 











to be as follows: 


Name Position in the Position in the 
Council of Ministers Party Presidium 
Marshal N. A. Bulganin ......... Chairman Member of Presidium 
L. M. Kaganovich .............. First Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
eR OO ere rer First Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
IE occ once cetcavanna First Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
M. G. Pervukhin ............... First Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
a OE er errr rr re First Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
(and Chairman of Gosplan) 
A. P. ZAVONPOG «woo. ccs icncs Deputy Chairman _ 


(and Minister of Medium 
Machine Construction) 


PRE ORETCP TEER ET Deputy Chairman -- 

V A. Kocherenko ...........5: Deputy Chairman - 

oY siaan ate cannea wan Deputy Chairman _— 

Si IN Sccnwceseacw eis Deputy Chairman Member of Presidium 
(and Minister of Power 
Stations) 

eS rere ...... Deputy Chairman _ 

V. A. Malyshev ............- .. Deputy Chairman _ 

M. V. Khrunichev ............-- Deputy Chairman — 


One of the questions raised and left unanswered by the announcement is 
whether Malenkov still retains his position as Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and of the all-powerful Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The above table shows that his position 
is quite anomalous. He is the only member of the Party Presidium holding a 
post in the government who is mot among the first deputy chairmen. In other 
words, he was demoted not one, but two steps. It will also be noted that, whereas 
in the case of the first deputy chairmen the decree goes out of its way to stress 
the fact that Kaganovich and Molotov retain the positions they have occupied 
until now, the position is far less clear with regard to the number of deputy 
chairmen. Do the four new men replace the old deputy chairmen (Kosygin, 
Tevosyan, and—since February—Malenkov); or have they been appointed in 
addition to them? Evidently the point has been deliberately left unclear and 
the reason for this obscurity must be sought in Malenkov’s position. 


As regards the new men, it would be unprofitable to search their backgrounds 
to establish their allegiances Some of them are quite well known. Maksim 
Saburov, for instance, is the planning expert. For ten years, between 1939 and 
1949, he acted as Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Committee and, after 
Voznesensky’s downfall in March 1949, became Chairman of that body. He has 
been Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers since 1947. 


Mikhail Pervukhin, also a new First Deputy Chairman, is one of the leading 
industrial managers of the Soviet Union—an expert both in the chemical and 
electrical industries. His appointment means that he and Malenkov changed 
places. Presumably he will be coordinating the industrial areas one of 
which is ostensibly headed by Malenkov. 


Anastas Mikoyan belongs to the old guard (like Bulganin, eeatih and 
Molotov) and is the Party and government expert on consumer goods and trade. 
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The structure of the three top layers of the government apparatus now appears 
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The four new men on the second level are less well known. The most in- 
triguing appointment is that of Avraamy Zavenyagin, both because of his past 
and of his new post. Zavenyagin belongs to the group of “industrial Chekists.” 
In the late thirties he was Senior Deputy of the People’s Commissar for Heavy 
Industry; from 1946 on he was head of the Dalstroy, the MVD empire in the 
Far East; in 1951 he was awarded the Order of Lenin for “services in the field 
of industrial construction.” The Ministry of Medium Machine Construction, 
which he has now taken over from Malyshev, is generally interpreted as equi- 
valent to the Atomic Energy Commission in the United States. 


For Vladimir Kucherenko the appointment is a tremendous promotion. He 
is a comparatively young man, a building expert, who won a Stalin Prize in 
1951 for the discovery and industrial exploitation of a new type of concrete. 
Lately he has been in charge of the reconstruction of Moscow. 


Professor Pavel Lobanov is an expert on agriculture and a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. He is an expert on government administration (1938, 
People’s Commissar for Grain-Raising and Livestock State Farms; 1939, People’s 
Commissar for State Farms). In August 1953, he was appointed First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Minister of Agriculture of the RSFSR, 
the largest constituent republic of the Soviet Union. At that time he was ex- 
plicitly granted special powers to boost agricultural production. Now he has 
taken another step forward and will be in charge of the group of agricultural 
ministries within the All-Union Council of Ministers. 


Mikhail Khrunichev, finally, is an experienced hand in the aircraft industry. 
He was Deputy People’s Commissar for this branch of defense as early as 1939. 
Lately, he was Deputy Minister for the Aircraft Industry under Shakhurin. 


On March 2, the reorganization of the government took another step for- 
ward. It affected two agricultural ministers and was well in line with the main 
policy differences between Malenkov and Khrushchev. Alexei Kozlov was dis- 
missed from the post of Minister of State Farms and replaced by /van Benediktov, 
until now Minister of Agriculture. For Benediktov, this transfer means, of course, 
a demotion. It is also of interest that at this writing the key position of Minister 
of Agriculture has not yet been filled. The third dismissal, that of the Minister 
of the Coal Industry, Zasyadko, and his replacement by his Deputy Zademidko, 
seems to have little political significance. 

Finally, on March 22, the Minister of Culture, Georgy Alexandrov was 
relieved of his duties and replaced by Nikolai Mikhailov. Alexandrov, it may 
be recalled, suffered bitterly at Zhdanov’s hands in 1948 when his book, The 
History of Western Philosophy, became the target of a vicious attack against 
cosmopolitanism and objectivism. He came to the fore after Zhdanov’s death and 
was made Minister of Culture during the short-lived liberal era in 1954. Mik- 
hailov was for years head of the Komsomol. For a while, between the XIX Party 
Congress in 1952 and Stalin’s demise in 1953 he was a member of the expanded 
Party Presidium and Secretary of the Central Committee. He was then given 
the post of Ambassador to Poland. 











On March 12, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR announced 
the promotion of six generals of the army to the rank of marshal of the Soviet 
Union, thus bringing the number of full marshals to 17 (16 after Marshal 
Govorov’s death on March 21); five other officers were promoted to the next- 
lower ranks of chief marshal of the air force, marshal of the air force, and 
marshal of artillery. 


This is the largest number of officers to be promoted to these high ranks in 
peace time. Some observers discover in the appointments a hidden design—to 
make the military region commanders potential governors of these areas should 
an H-bomb war disrupt communications inside the Soviet Union and cut off 
the outlying districts from Moscow. They point out that the new marshals are 
mostly field commanders. Their promotions place the entire European border of 
the Soviet Union under the military leadership of marshals (from the White Sea 
under Meretskov, through the Baltic under Bagramyan, Belorussia under Timo- 
shenko, Subcarpathia under Konev, Kiev under Chuikov, the North Caucasus 
under Eremenko). 


However, there is no doubt that this measure is designed as a demonstration of 
the trust the Party places in the officers’ corps. Govorov’s death provided an- 
other opportunity for such a demonstration of political unity. Although the late 
Marshal joined the Party only after the outbreak of World War II in 1942, he 
was hailed in funeral orations as a “faithful son of the Party.” Zhukov went so 
far as to say that “a few moments before his death” Govorov addressed moving 
words to the Central Committee in which he thanked the Party for all that it 
had done for the people. 


The decree issued jointly by the Central Committee of the Party and the 
Council of Ministers on March 9 entitled “Changes in the Methods of Agri- 
cultural Planning” constitutes, in fact, a minor revolution in the relationship 
between the state and the peasantry. Without going into the intricacies of eco- 
nomic planning methods, the meaning of the decree may be summarized as follows: 


Until now, the state had told the peasants organized in collective farms how 
and what to produce. From now on it will tell them only what they have to 
deliver. How they are going to produce these quotas is their own business. Since 
the delivery quotas are not going to be less than they are now (in fact, the 
avowed purpose of the decree is to increase the delivery quotas), the peasants, 
although acquiring a certain measure of initiative, will be worse off than in the 
past. True, the farms (in consultation with the government-owned and operated 
Machine Tractor Stations and with the approval of the local agricultural author- 
ities) will be allowed to plan their production themselves. But, since they are 
going to be hamstrung by the rigid delivery plans drawn up in Moscow, their 
initiative is going to be severely circumscribed and directed into channels useful 
to the state alone. 
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The New Marshals 
N. GALal 





By a Decree of the Supreme Soviet dated March 11, 1955, eleven generals of 
the Soviet Army were promoted to the rank of Marshal. Among them were six 
generals of the army: Bagramyan, Biryuzov, Grechko, Yeremenko, Moskalenko 
and Chuikov. Marshal of Aviation Zhigarev became Chief Marshal of Aviation, 
Colonels-General Rudenko and Sudets were made Marshals of Aviation and Colo- 
nels-General Varentsov and Kazakov were promoted to Marshals of Artillery.' 


There are three degrees of the rank of marshal in the Soviet Union: (in de- 
scending order) marshal of the Soviet Union, chief marshal of an arm and mar- 
shal of an arm. The rank of marshal of the Soviet Union is given to a com- 
mander of all arms and is one rank higher than a general of the army. A chief 
marshal of an arm is the senior marshal among several marshals of an arm. The 
rank of marshal of an arm (of the artillery, aviation, signals, engineers) is one 
rank higher than a colonel-general in the particular arm and corresponds to 
that of a general of the army commanding troops from various arms. 


The marshal’s ranks, which were introduced in the USSR on September 22, 
1935, differed from their western equivalents. The French and German ranks 
of maréchal and Feldmarschall respectively were awarded for merit in battle dur- 
ing a war. In peacetime they were not awarded. In pre-Revolutionary Russia 
the rank of marshal was also conferred only in wartime. When the rank was in- 
troduced in the USSR (marshal of the Soviet Union) it was planned to “confer 
marshal’s rank ... [for] outstanding merit in commanding troops,”® that is, both 
in peacetime and wartime. The introduction of marshals of an arm (in 1940) and 
of chief marshals of an arm (October 9, 1943) was intended both to distinguish 
officers for merit and to differentiate the higher generals of an arm according 
to the position they held. 

However, during World War II promotion to marshal of the Soviet Union 
was not dependent upon an officer’s position, but was awarded for merit in battle 
to military commanders of army groups. For example, Army General Zhukov 
was made Marshal of the Soviet Union for the Battle of Moscow, Rokossovsky 
for Stalingrad, Konev, Malinovsky and Tolbukhin for successful offensive opera- 
tions in southern Russia at the end of 1943, Govorov after he broke the blockade 
of Leningrad and Vasilevsky for his operations in East Prussia. On the other 
hand, army group commanders such as Bagramyan, Eremenko, Petrov, Zakharov 
and the late Chernyakovsky, despite their successes, were not promoted to the 
rank of marshal during the war. In May 1945, at a Victory Day banquet in the 
Kremlin, Molotov proposed a toast to the military commanders, and listed the 
merits in battle of ten outstanding ones: Zhukov, Konev, Rokossovsky, Govorov, 
Malinovsky, Tolbukhin, Vasilevsky, Bagramyan, Meretskov and Eremenko.® 


1 Radio Moscow, March 11, 1955. 

* Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2. ed., vol. XX VI, 
Pp. 410. 

3 Pravda, May 25, 1945. 








Bagramyan and Eremenko, now promoted, then occupied the eighth and tenth 
places respectively on the list. 


The position was less clear, however, concerning promotions to marshal of 
an arm. While Voronov was made Marshal of Artillery for his merit in the 
Battle of Stalingrad, two other marshals of artillery (Yakovlev and Chistyakov) 
who headed two artillery administrations, held the rank of marshal because of 
their position. The same situation prevailed in the Air Force. Chief Marshal of 
Aviation Novikov was Commander in Chief of the Air Force, and Marshals of 
Aviation Falaleev, Zhavoronkov, Astakhov, Skripko, Golovanov, Vorozheikin 
and Khudyakov were the heads of various departments of the Chief Administra- 
tion of the Air Force. 


Since the war, promotion to the rank of marshal (both for marshals of the 
Soviet Union and for marshals of an arm) has again become a question of pro- 
motion according to position. For example, after Chief Marshal af Aviation 
Novikov disappeared in 1945, Colonel-General of Aviation Vershinin was made 
head of the Air Force and promoted to marshal of aviation. This also happened 
in the case of Zhigarev, who replaced Vershinin in 1952, and in the tank forces, 
where Colonel-General Rybalko was made Commander in Chief of the Tank 
Forces and promoted to marshal of tank forces. After Rybalko’s death Colonel- 
General Bogdanov took his place and was also made a marshal. Colonel-General 
Nedelin of the artillery, who replaced Chief Marshal Voronov, was promoted to 
marshal of artillery at the end of 1953. There had been only two promotions to 
marshal of the Soviet Union since the end of World War II: that of Sokolovsky 
in 1946, who took Zhukov’s place as Commander in Chief of the Soviet Occupa- 
tion Forces in Germany and Head of SVA (The Soviet Military Administration); 
and that of Bulganin in 1947, who took over Stalin’s post as Minister of War. 


Thus, promotions to the rank of marshal since the war have been connected 
with appointment to a higher post. The lists of marshals on the next page illustrate 
the situation since the war and show the changes which have taken place. 


From these changes the following conclusions may by drawn: 


1. The recent simultaneous promotion of 11 persons to the rank of marshal 
is unusual because it breaks the normal postwar practice. 

2. Although five persons were promoted at once to chief marshal and mar- 
shals of an arm, this may be simply a routine advancement. The increase 
in number of marshals of the Soviet Union (from 10 to 16, or from 8 to 
14 if the two older marshals are omitted, that is, Voroshilov and Budenny) 
is a new feature and is of great significance in the development and 
organization of the Soviet armed forces. 

3. The promotion of 11 marshals may mean that the Army is being reorganized 
and needs new cadres of higher commanders, or it may be linked with 
political events in the Soviet Union. In the latter case the .personalities 
of the marshals who have been promoted, their careers and the posts they 
have occupied, require additional consideration. 














Marshals in the USSR 
At the End of World War II 





Marshals Chief Marshals Marshals 

of the Soviet Union of an Arm of an Arm 
Voroshilov Novikov (Aviation) Golovanov (Aviation) 
Budenny Voronov (Artillery) Astakhov (Aviation) 
Timoshenko Vorozheikin (Aviation) 
Zhukov Skripko (Aviation) 
Vasilevsky Falaleev (Aviation) 
Konev Khudyakov (Aviation) 
Govorov Zhavoronkov (Aviation) 
Rokossovsky Yakovlev (Artillery) 
Malinovsky Chistyakov (Artillery) 


Tolbukhin Fedorenko (Tank Forces) 
Rotmistrov (Tank Forces) 
Peresypkin (Communications) 
Vorobev (Engineers) 


Meretskov 


Promotions Between the End of the War and Stalin’s Death 
Rybalko (Tank Forces) 
Bogdanov (Tank Forces) 
Vershinin (Aviation) 


Bulganin 
Sokolovsky 


Promotions Between Stalin’s Death and Malenkov’s Downfall 


Zhigarev (Aviation) 
Nedelin (Artillery) 


Other Changes from War's End to Present 


Tolbukhin (Deceased) Novikov Fedorenko (Deceased) 
(Not heard of between 
1945 and 1954. Reappeared 


in 19§4.) 
Rokossovsky Voronov Rybalko (Deceased) 
(At present Minister (Disappeared in 1950.) 


of War in Poland.) 
Govorov (Deceased) 


Promotions Since Malenkov’s Downfall 


Bagramyan Zhigarev (Aviation) Rudenko (Aviation) 
Biryuzov Sudets (Aviation) 
Grechko Varentsov (Artillery) 
Eremenko Kazakov (Artillery) 
Moskalenko 

Chuikov 


Marshals of the Soviet Union Bagramyan and Eremenko are among the ten 
commanders mentioned earlier who were officially singled out as having shown 
the greatest merit during the war. Eremenko is one of the oldest army group 
commanders. He headed the Stalingrad front in 1942, when several other future 
marshals, including army commanders Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, were sub- 
ordinate to him. Eremenko continued to command army groups until the end 
of the war, when he was Commander in Chief of the Fourth Ukrainian Front. 


Bulletin 2 


Bagramyan was an army commander in 1943 and in 1944 became an army 
group commander, heading the First Baltic Front. The promotion of Eremenko 
and Bagramyan may be explained, among other reasons, as a somewhat belated 
reward for services during the war. Since the war Bagramyan has without inter- 
ruption commanded the important Baltic Military Region. For a long time 
Eremenko was commander of the West Siberian Military Region. He was recently 
commander of the North Caucasian Military Region. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Chuikov was the best known of all army com- 
manders during World War II. His name is linked with the defense of Stalingrad 
and the outstanding part played by the Eighth Guards Army, which he com- 
manded, in offensives from 1943 until the capture of Berlin. His Guards Army 
formed part of the First Belorussian Front under Zhukov. Chuikov was not, 
however, appointed marshal in 1949 when he replaced Sokolovsky in Germany. 
In June 1953 he was recalled from Germany, apparently to take up a high post 
in the Ministry of Defense, but it soon became apparent that he had been appointed 
commander of the Kiev Military Region, a post which he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Grechko was transferred from the command 
of the Kiev Military Region to Eastern Germany where he replaced Chuikov. 
From 1943 onwards Grechko had commanded an army. He ended the war as 
the head of the First Guards Army, which was part of the Fourth Ukrainian 
Front under Eremenko. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Biryuzov ended the war as commander of the 
Thirty-Seventh Army which formed part of the Third Ukrainian Front under 
Tolbukhin. Biryuzov was deputy commander of the Maritime Military Region 
until March 1954 under Marshal Malinovsky. In March Biryuzov was appointed 
commander of Soviet Forces in Austria. In May 1954 he was recalled from this 
post and sent to the central apparatus of the Ministry of Defense. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Moskalenko had commanded an army since 1943 
and ended the war as commander of the Thirty-Eighth Army, which formed part 
of the Fourth Ukrainian Front under Eremenko. Until 1953 his career was not 
very conspicuous and not much was heard of him. However, in June 1953, after 
the Beria affair and the disappearance of the commander of the Moscow Military 
Region Artemev, Moskalenko was appointed to replace the latter. Both Mos- 
kalenko and Biryuzov have been very successful in their careers since the war. 
They have outstripped many former army and even guards army commanders. 
Grechko, Biryuzov and Moskalenko have gone ahead of several former army 
group commanders, such as Generals of the Army Petrov, Zakharov and Antonov 
(the latter was chief of the General Staff towards war’s end). 


It should also be noted that all six of the new marshals of the Soviet Union 
are members of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR while three of them—Bagramyan, 
Grechko and Chuikov—are candidates for membership of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party. It is striking that Moskalenko’s advance- 
ment and the interchange of Chuikov and Grechko coincided with a period of 
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increased inner-Party struggle in connection with the Beria affair. Their pro- 
motion followed immediately after Malenkov’s downfall and Zhukov’s appoint- 
ment as Minister of Defense. 

Chief Marshal of Aviation Zhigarev was promoted marshal of aviation in 
December 1953 after his appointment as Commander in Chief of the Air Force 
and head of the Chief Administration of the Air Force (replacing Marshal of 
Aviation Vershinin). Before his promotion he was Vershinin’s chief of staff. His 
name did not occur on the lists of the great commanders during the war, and he 
is probably therefore a general staff officer. The reappearance of Chief Marshal 
Novikov at the time of Zhigarev’s promotion to Chief Marshal of Aviation is 
also noteworthy. At a reception given by Marshal Sokolovsky (Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army and Navy) on February 23, 1955 on the occasion of 
Armed Forces Day, Novikov, and not Zhigarev, was one of several high-rank- 
ing representatives of the Armed Forces mentioned in the Soviet press as having 
attended. Novikov had not been heard of since 1945, and it would appear that 
he was imprisoned until summer 1954. His article on Air Force Day appeared at 
this time. The relative importance of the two chief marshals of aviation in the 
Air Force cannot yet be determined. Zhigarev is, however, both a member of the 
Supreme Soviet and a candidate for membership of the Central Committee of 


the Soviet Communist Party. 
Marshal of Aviation Rudenko ended the war as commander of the Sixteenth 
Air Army which formed part of the First Belorussian Front under Zhukov. 


Marshal of Aviation Sudets towards war’s end commanded the Seventeenth 
Air Army on Tolbukhin’s front. After the war Sudets was Chief of Staff of the 
Commander in Chief of the Air Force until Marshal Novikov disappeared. 


Marshal of Artillery Varentsov was chief of artillery at the end of the war 
on the staff of the First Ukrainian Front under Konev. 


Marshal of Artillery Kazakov held the same position as Varentsov on the 
staff of the First Belorussian Front under Zhukov. 


None of these four marshals are members of the Supreme Soviet or connected 
with the Central Committee of the Party. However, two of them served directly 
under Zhukov (Rudenko and Kazakov) and Varentsov served under Konev. 
Since Malenkov’s downfall, Zhukov and Konev have both come to the fore. 


It may therefore be fairly concluded that the reorganization of the Army 
and internal political events are the reason for the simultaneous promotion of a 
group of generals to marshal’s rank. The influence of political events on the new 
appointments can be seen in the promotion of those who first came to the fore 
in connection with the Beria affair (Moskalenko, for example, who replaced 
Artemev as commander of the Moscow Military Region). When Chuikov and 
Grechko changed places in June 1953 this was also very probably connected 
with a Party crisis. Evidently Zhukov took part in the promotion of new 
marshals (Rudenko and Kazakov had been close to him) and also in the return 





* Izvestia, June 20, 1954. 
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of Novikov and the promotion of Sudets, who had been close to the latter. Since 
his appointment as Minister of Defense, Zhukov has thus brought about the ad- 
vancements of his adherents. It should be noted, however, that Zhukov’s in- 
fluence was most felt in the promotion of marshals of an arm, that is of the 
military technical experts, and not in the promotion of marshals of the Soviet 
Union. 


This would indicate that purely military considerations played a part in the 
new promotions. The appointment of new marshals of an arm who are ex- 
perienced aviation and artillery commanders (although their new functions are 
not yet clear) must mean either the organization of several new departments in 
the Ministry of Defense or the increased importance of certain ones already 
existing. The artillery research workers on the General Staff, Yakovlev and 
Chistyakov, now have two new colleagues, Kazakov and Varentsov, who have 
battle experience in artillery control. Sudets and Rudenko increase the number 
of marshals in the Air Force. In the light of the recent article by Marshal Soko- 
lovsky on the occasion of Armed Forces Day, in which he proclaimed the need 
to reorganize the Army and Soviet military doctrine in accordance with modern 
requirements,” the military significance of the promotions becomes quite clear. 
There were also good reasons for the promotion of six men to the rank of mar- 
shal of the Soviet Union, that is, to the position of independent overall com- 
manders. Preparations for a new war, which would differ in organization from 
the last one because the USSR would be fighting on more than one front, require 
that there be considerably more people who in their training and official position 
are qualified to head the numerous war theaters, which in an atomic war might 
be isolated from the center. An intensification of military preparations is taking 
place, as was clear from the recent change in the political course connected with 
Malenkov’s downfall. The promotion of eleven new marshals is another illustra- 
tion of this. However, the promotion of these men, and not others, to the higher 
posts, is connected with internal political considerations, as always in the USSR. 
The advancement of the new marshals is therefore to be explained not only by 
their professional abilities, but also by their role in the present inner-Party struggle. 
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The Soviet Film Industry 


P. BaBITSKY 


In November 1952 at the XIX Party Congress Malenkov said: “Our motion 
picture industry has all the necessary resources to produce many good films on 
a variety of subjects, but it is not using its resources properly.” In the two years 
that have passed since then, Soviet films have shown no improvement. As before, 
remarkably few films are being made. The 12 largest studios in the USSR possess 
excellent equipment and have large staffs of experienced specialists and tech- 
nicians. Nevertheless, they constantly fail to fulfill the state production plan. 


Before World War II about 40 feature films were made annually. Production 
since the war has been as follows: 


Films Produced Films Produced 
OO. inden tensusacneedened 20 PORE oe vcnkucddcsennsdndse 10 
SK avgttanéyaaned aueweue 9 WE pxcaxssdcnesesounndios 5 
SD: Sikpeesetotu ensue euwaes 11 GORE. bi ddn cdc sesavesvcces 14 


By the end of October 1954, only 7 films had been produced. In 1953 and 
1954 about twice as many films were planned by the Ministry of the Film In- 
dustry as were actually made. In 1952 the Kiev, Tashkent and Tbilisi studios 
failed to produce a single one, whereas the Baku studio did not turn out a feature 
film from 1945 to 1953. In former years it was common to explain all disturb- 
ances and difficulties as the work of saboteurs. For example, /zvestia wrote in 
March 1938 (when the Bukharin opposition was being dealt with): 


Contemptible enemies of the people have extended their foul influence to the 
cinema. Wreckers who have built their nests in the Chief Administration of the Film 
Industry and in the studios have consciously reduced the plans. They have length- 
ened the time necessary to complete and issue films, have squandered the people’s 
money, increased wastage and defective production, raised production costs and 
have purposely failed to fulfill even the reduced plans. Instead of some 60 or more 
films annually, as a result of the wreckers’ obstructionism only 20 to 25 films have 
been produced each year. Rejected and condemned production has reached unbeliev- 
able proportions. 


Almost seventeen years have passed since /zvestia wrote these lines, but the 
position remains unchanged. The Soviet press complains of the outrageous state 
of affairs in the film industry, but is now trying to find the real reasons, without 
exceeding the permitted limits of criticism. As the main reason the press cites the 
acute shortage of film scripts. Sovetskoe iskusstvo writes: “The production of 
new films, and increase in output, depends on the script problem, which has not 
yet been solved. The shortage of scripts is making itself felt both in republic and 
central film studios.”! Deputy Minister of Culture I. Bolshakov admits: “The 
principal difficulty which has not yet been overcome is the inadequacy of film 
scripts, which neither in quantity nor in quality satisfy the requirements of film 


1 Sovetskoe iskusstvo, Moscow 1953, No. 1. 
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production.”? There have been dozens of other articles on the same theme. The 
script problem has been the weakest point in Soviet cinematography for almost 
25 years. 

In order to better understand the reasons for the motion picture crisis, it is 
necessary to consider the manner in which films are produced, and especially the 
methods used to ensure political reliability. Both Lenin and Stalin have defined 
the Soviet cinema as the best method for propagandizing Communist ideas. Thus, 
the ideological content of a film is the most important element. 


Party criticism decides on the quality of a script in accordance with the 
ideological and educational effect it will have on the viewer. It is now impossible 
to find a Soviet film which is lacking in principles, that is, one which has been 
made from an apolitical script. The only slight deviations permitted from this 
rule occured during the NEP period and again during World War II. The Soviet 
script writer has a limited choice. He is compelled to select his subject from a 
list which is worked out every year by the Party leaders. This list contains only 
subjects which are important to the Party at the given time. As a result, the 
author is most often bound by a subject and ending which are alien to him. 


The subjects and genres of Soviet films vary continually in accordance with 
changes in the Party line, which requires that art and literature deal only with 
pressing problems of the day. As a preliminary, the public’s attention is focused on 
a question by intensive propaganda. Party requirements change so frequently that 
what was essential yesterday may be undesirable today and neccessary again 
tomorrow. For example, anti-Nazi films were banned immediately after the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact but reappeared very soon after the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 


The Communist leaders fear any sign of free thought and are alarmed lest 
mistakes should occur in the exposition of a necessary theme, lest something un- 
desirable be shown on the screen. This, together with the desire to improve films 
as propaganda vehicles, was the reason for establishing a severe censorship of 
every script before it is used for a film, and of every film before it is released to 
the public. Many establishments and special departments engage in censorship 
and put many obstacles, often insuperable, in the way of every production. For 
an author it is a very complicated, lengthy and tortuous process to follow his 
script through to the production stage. Literaturnaya gazeta writes: 


The many censorship authorities which have to pass a script make the author's 
work very difficult.... The script goes to the editor of the script department, then 
to his chief. After this the script is discussed by the editorial board of the script 
department, then by the studio’s art council, and the decision of the art council has 
to be confirmed by the studio director. However, the studio has no right to sign 
a contract with the author without the agreement of the Chief Administration of 
the Film Industry. The script is therefore sent to the Chief Administration. There it 
again goes to the editor of the script department and to his chief. After this the 
Deputy Head of the Chief Administration sees the script, and then the Head of the 


* Iskusstvo kino, Moscow 1954, No. 10. 
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Administration receives it. The latter’s signature gives the studio the right to start 
negotiations with the author. Finally, the board at the Ministry of Culture discusses 
the script.* 


The ideological aspect of a script often causes many misgivings to those who 
are responsible for approving it. At each stage corrections are made which make 
a new revision essential. When one authority gives a favorable judgment on a 
script, the next often nullifies the evaluation of the preceding one by a negative 
criticism. Censors are often changed, and very frequently the author has to take 
into account new resolutions which cancel previous ones. 


One of the responsibilities of script organizations has been and continues to be 
to make decisions on scripts. These decisions and conclusions are made by the 
editors. Typical shortcomings in the conclusions are the following: subjective judge- 
ment, the multiplicity and absurdness of suggested corrections. All of this is done 
not to improve the work, but from overcautiousness. This is clearly shown by the 
fact that the authors of corrections are much more interested in seeing their sug- 
gestions down on paper with the appropriate signature—just in case—than actually 
having them put in the script.* 


Fear is ever present in the minds of Soviet film workers. There is mistrust 
and constant, cautious glances at those higher up. The famous producer Mikhail 
Romm writes: 


The organization, system and methods of film-making which have existed up 
to now have shackled potentially creative and productive forces, have limited their 
development and reduced the opportunities for their effective application.® 


Film studios are not permitted to decide for themselves even the smallest 
problems which arise in film-making, and “the studio is unable to choose its 
scripts for itself, which limits its rights, hampers and slows down its activity.” 
The whole system of control over film production is centralized. The highest 
authority, which is ultimately responsible, is the Ministry of Culture of the USSR. 
The Ministry in turn has to answer to the Kremlin, and because of this it holds 
up work more than any other organization. 


The person who suffers most from this situation is the script writer, who is 
often quite defenseless. Many qualified authors and script writers have for years 
now been making fruitless visits to the editorial offices and script departments 
of studios, to “many institutions which have examined, discussed, corrected and 
confirmed ... in this way many authors have been frightened away from work- 
ing for the cinema.”? Even an author like Mayakovsky, whose work is ide- 
ologically impeccable, repeatedly complained of bureaucracy in script depart- 
ments. He wrote fourteen scripts, eight of which were rejected. Producer Romm 
says with regret: “Our film industry has lost experienced script writers, has in- 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 1, 1954. 

4 Iskusstvo kino, Moscow 1954, No. 9. 

5 Tbid. 


® Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 1, 1954. 
7 Iskusstvo kino, op. cit. 











evitably discouraged authors from becoming script writers, and has developed 
its own peculiar habits and ways of doing things.”® 


Each year more than a dozen films succeed in negotiating all the censorship 
obstacles. Even then, however, all is not well; for the script must go to the pro- 
ducer, and the “preparatory period” begins. The script is prepared for produc- 
tion. This stage may last much longer than the actual production of the film. For 
example, preparatory work on the script of “Peter I” at the Lenfilm Studios 
lasted four years, although the writers were such experienced persons as Aleksei 
Tolstoi, the famous author, and Vladimir Petrov, a well-known producer. 


A Soviet producer’s work is much more complicated than that of his Western 
counterpart. Mikhail Romm says: “When a producer begins a production he feels 
as though he were in a maze. His work is so closely watched and dogmatically 
judged by so many leading persons, institutions and establishments, and his re- 
sponsibility is so unusually great that at times this makes it very difficult to pro- 
duce a film with any originality.’””® 

During the preparatory period new corrections are added to the script; but 
this does not prevent new revisions being made during the shooting, and even, 
quite frequently, after the film has been finished. Shooting usually begins long 
after the time when, according to the plan, the film should have been released 
to the public. When the producer has shot a certain number of scenes for the 
film, he shows them to the art council. Undesirable scenes are cut out and re- 
taken. Frequently the actors are changed and the shooting has to start again from 
the very beginning. There are dozens of these viewings and retakes. The crews 
are always working under great pressure. 


When, at last, the film is ready it must first be shown at a preview to a se- 
lected audience. If the response is favorable, the film is released to the general 
public. If it emerges that the film does not bring out properly the ideological 
plan, or, even worse, if it evokes in the viewers undesirable reflections or moods, 
it will be condemned as “ideologically foreign and basically corrupt” and ban- 
ned. Years of work, hundreds of thousands, even millions of rubles will have 
been wasted. 

It sometimes happens that a critic, acting on Party orders, comes to a pre- 
view with the task of “demolishing” a film. This is because the higher Party 
leaders have decided that the film is ideologically corrupt either because of a pre- 
view which they found unsatisfactory, because of secret denunciations or due to 
a sudden change in the Party line. If this happens, the critic is simply uttering a 
previously prepared statement and carrying out the will of the Party. The film, 
whatever its merits, is doomed from the start. 

Occasionally the criticism comes at an even later stage. The film is successful 
at the preview, is everywhere praised by official critics as an excellent ideological 
and propaganda vehicle. The authors, directors and technicians are congratulated 
on their success. The film is released for exhibition throughout the Soviet Union. 


® Iskusstvo kino, Moscow 1954, No. 9. 
® [bid. 
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Then, suddenly, a very critical article appears in Pravda branding the picture 
as ideologically corrupt and politically harmful and states that it may not be 
shown to Soviet audiences. The film is condemned, hurriedly withdrawn from 
circulation and permanently banned. A critical review by Pravda can cause 
much unpleasantness to all those responsible for the ideological content. The best 
the guilty persons can do is to repent publicly, admit their mistakes, thank the 
Party for its wise guidance, and promise to reform. Such acts of contrition are 
common in the Soviet Union, but do not always prevent those making them 
from being punished. 

Because of the Communist management methods in the film industry, very 
few films have been made and most of these are of poor quality. Monotony of 
subject and genre has become the rule in postwar films. There is a set pattern for 
everyday subjects—the family, love, friendship, etc. Any attempt to depart from 
the pattern creates the danger that an author may produce a work with a non- 
Party approach, which may be criticized as a distortion of Soviet life and a 
calumniation of Soviet citizens. Consequently, all films dealing with “prob- 
lems” are similar in structure, style, situation and personalities. For a long time 
now, the greater number of films has dealt with production. The heroes’ mental 
horizon is limited to strictly professional and technical interests. Fear of distorting 
and discrediting the image of a positive hero has led to far-fetched and over-sketchy 
character drawing. The genuine Soviet people on the screen lose their individual 
characteristics and become automatons. The result is that all the heroes tend to 
melt into one blurred and lifeless image. 

Because authors fear to overstep the permissible limits in drawing the charac- 
ter of positive heroes, script writers are wary of depicting comic situations. Genu- 
ine comedies have long since disappeared from the Soviet screen. Present films 
which are called comedies are written to a fixed plan which determines who and 
what may be laughed at. The majority of these comedies are inexpressive, colorless, 
and, worst of all, hopelessly boring. 

In his speech at the XIX Party Congress Malenkov insisted: “It would be 
incorrect to imagine that Soviet real life gives no material for satire. We need 
Soviet Gogols and Shchedrins.” Nevertheless, for two years now there has not 
been a single good satiric comedy either on the screen or stage; and it is very 
improbable that one will appear. No one would ever dare to satirize things 
which really merit such treatment. The edge of satire has been dulled and laugh- 
ter eliminated by fear of the Party, its censorship and punitive organs. 

Films of stage plays have become very popular of late in the USSR. Soviet 
film workers see their salvation in this new genre. It is incomparably easier and 
much less dangerous to film a play whose ideological content has already been 
checked dozens of times than to produce a completely new feature film. For 
this reason Anna Karenina, a film of the play in two parts, could be produced 
in only forty days. 

The activities of the Ministry of Culture in the film industry, the working 
methods in Soviet studios, the complicated system of tests and checking for film 
productions—all of this is nothing more than a vast system of censorship, which 
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the Kremlin has established to defend the basic purpose of the Soviet film, that 
is, to educate audiences in Marxism-Leninism. This system of censorship has 
paralyzed the development of Soviet films. 


The slight relaxation under Stalin’s successors made possible an admission of 
the existence of a cinema crisis, but the chief cause has not been revealed. Conse- 
quently, all that has been said up to now has been idle talk. The leaders of the coun- 
try have only recently made a real attempt to solve the film crisis. Jskusstvo kino 
writes: “In order to carry out the directives of the XIX Party Congress, the 
Soviet cinema industry is faced with the task of raising production in the near 
future to 150 films annually.”"® This figure may seem enormous to Party bureau- 
crats, who are used to counting the yearly output of films on their fingers. If 
the new plan is carried out this will mean releasing three feature films each week. 


The Party leaders’ aims are quite clear. When the film industry produces only 
from five to fifteen films annually, the Soviet cinema is incapable of carrying 
out the ideological and political tasks which the Kremlin has set it and the indu- 
stry’s potential educative influence is largely wasted. In the past this influence 
gave the Soviet cinema the reputation of being the most important means of 
propagandizing the ideas of Communism. 


However, the difficulties which stand in the way of any plan to solve the 
problem are so enormous that it is doubtful whether any success will be achieved 
in the next few years. Any sharp increase in the number of films produced would 
make it essential for the Party leaders to reorganize immediately the whole system 
of work of the Ministry of Culture and in all film organizations, both large and 
small. It would be essential to eliminate once and for all those obstacles which 
the Party itself has so patiently elaborated as checks for the film industry. First, 
the censorship tests for scripts and films will have to be reduced. Censorship 
work will have to be simplified and decentralized, and the studios must be given 
more rights and opportunities. The rights and duties of script departments must 
be reviewed. Editors and studio workers should be given more individual re- 
sponsibility. Finally, relations between studios and authors must be reviewed and 
hundreds of new writers attracted to the film industry. Producer Romm writes: 
“Every sphere in our complicated art and industry needs fundamental reorgan- 
ization.. Years of change, construction and intense creative work are ahead 
of us.” 


There is little hope, however, that there will be a drastic change in the Krem- 
lin’s censorship policy, or that a period of ideological NEP with a relaxed censor- 
ship will set in for the film industry. The Soviet press at present is making this 
quite clear. Jskusstvo kino writes: “Increased independence for individual studios 
and their acquiring new rights by no means signifies that Soviet film-making as 
a whole will be ‘without a rudder and sails.’ Otherwise there would be no plan 
but only a vague collection of rules where everything would be decided by 
chance and there would be no guiding principles of management.” !? This makes 

10 Iskusstvo kino, Moscow 1954, No. 9. , 
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it quite clear that the Party will, as before, direct the film industry. There will 
be changes only in the form and details of this direction. Of course, the chief 
aim of the Kremlin, in its attempt to resolve the crisis, is to increase to the maxi- 
mum the ideological and educative influence of Soviet films, that is, to improve 
and extend their propaganda value. For these reasons, whatever changes may oc- 
cur in the Soviet film industry, there can be no question of a retreat from the 
ideological position. 





LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


On January 11, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
issued a decree on “Responsibility for Damage to Crops on Kolkhozes and 
Sovkhozes” (Pravda, January 19, 1955). The publication of a special ordi- 
nance was necessitated by widespread damage caused by cattle and poultry 
to crops on kolkhozes and state farms. Similar damage has also been caused 
by carts, wagons and automobiles. The decree declares: “T he Soviet govern- 
ment cannot allow sovkhozes and the communal property of the kolkhozes 
to be damaged through the criminal actions of individual citizens and offi- 
cials on communal, socialist property, or [permit] the material well-being 
of the kolkhozniks to be undermined.” 

The decree permits the detention of cattle or poultry until such time 
as the owners reimburse the losses. The extent of loss is determined by a 
commission consisting of a representative of the village council, an agro- 
nomist and a representative of the farm that has suffered the damage. The 
defendant also has the right to be present; but, should he fail to attend, 
the amount of compensation is decided in his absence. 

The responsibility of the owners of the offending livestock is not limited 
to the paying of indemnities. Fines are also imposed, and the decree admits 
no excuses or mitigating circumstances. The fines are rather heavy: so rubles 
per head for cattle; 25 rubles for goats, sheep or other small animals; 5 rubles 
per bird. For each hen caught inflicting damage, the responsible person for- 
feits two-thirds of a day’s pay. 1} the damage is repeated, the fine is doubled. 

If cattle cause damage on their own land, the herdsmen are required 
to pay damages, but no fines are levied. 

The decree also establishes fines, but no indemnities, for driving vehicles 
over crops. They were set at 50 rubles for carts and 100 rubles for axto- 
mobiles, tractors, combines and other machinery. 

T he decision of the village council may be contested in the raion council 
within a period of five days. The decision of the raion council is final. In 
the event of refusal to pay either indemnities or fines, the village council 
has the power to force payment, although no mention is made of the manner 
this is to be carried out. Presumably, it would entail selling the owner’s 
property or confiscating what is due to him for work with his particular 
communal unit. 

Deliberate damage carries more severe punishment: “Corrective labor 
for a period of from six months to one year, or imprisonment for from one 
to two years.” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Outlook for Soviet Domestic Policy 


It would be erroneous to view Soviet domestic policy solely as the result of 
putting certain ideologic, strategic and tactical concepts into practice. Any line 
adopted is also strongly influenced by the international situation, internal con- 
flicts in the government, the possibility of a loss or gain in prestige among the 
masses and, finally, the reaction of the people. 


It would also be wrong to assume that the population of the USSR is so 
suppressed by the system of oppression and terror that it can exert no influence 
on the government’s domestic policy. If this were so, the concessions made after 
the death of Stalin would have to be described as a genuine act of benevolence 
on the part of his successors, an opinion which later events have shown to be 
incorrect. However, the influence of the population on policy is not identical 
with that wielded by the peoples of the free world on the policy of their govern- 
ment. In the USSR the people can compel certain concessions to be made; they 
cannot bring about a radical change in the principles of government. 


After Stalin’s death, two important trends were observed in the economic 
policy of the USSR. The first was the promise to raise the standard of living 
considerably within two or three years. The second was the general lowering 
of labor productivity in industry and more particularly in agriculture. This raised 
a difficult problem. On the one hand, the Soviet government cannot attain greater 
labor productivity without improving the standard of living; on the other, it 
does not want to do this at the expense of heavy industry. 


At the moment the Soviet government is seeking a way out of this difficult 
position. The cultivation of virgin land on a large scale, the boosting of corn 
land to 28 million hectares and the new policy of supplying the various regions 
in direct proportion to their success in the development of agriculture are de- 
signed to assist in overcoming the crisis. In the meantime, the recruitment of 
100,000 of the younger generation to work on the new lands is not going quite 
as smoothly as the Soviet press would have one believe. Analyzing Khrushchev’s 
speech at the meeting in Moscow of Komsomol and youth groups about to depart 
to these lands, it would seem that “voluntary” departure for the virgin land is 
often deemed almost banishment: “... [Siberia] is usually described as a place 
where people spent their exile in Tsarist times. Under the influence of these de- 
scriptions people sometimes form an incorrect idea of these regions.”! 


The continued exodus to the new lands is accompanied by an important 
political feature. The agricultural population’s indifferent attitude to work and 
the general lowering of labor productivity now occasionally find ,expression in 
the form of deliberate destruction. Thus, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 


! Pravda, January 8, 1955. 
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the USSR recently issued a decree defining the responsibility for damage on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes.2 One point was that: “Frequently, what has been 
achieved by the efforts of kolkhozes and sovkhozes over a considerable period 
of time is destroyed without the culprits being punished. As yet, there is no 
campaign against this.”? It would seem that such occurrences are fairly frequent 
in view of the fact that it has been considered necessary to publish a decree on 
the subject. 

The Soviet government is attempting to cultivate the new land on a sovkhoz 
basis. There is to be no peasantry as such. For this reason, recruitment of volun- 
teers is being carried out solely in the towns and the Army. Since January 8, 1955 
Krasnaya zvezda, the Army paper, has been devoting much space to the transfer 
of demobilized troops to the new lands. Many divisions have taken upon them- 
selves the obligation of providing entire sovkhozes with technicians.‘ The object 
is to create a new type of agricultural worker on the virgin lands, completely 
free from the old peasants’ instincts and aspirations. In turn, agriculture in the 
old lands is being reorganized on the basis of mass production of individual 
crops. In the Ukraine, for example, corn, sugar beets and the castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis) are being boosted. In accordance with the decision of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party, in 1955 alone, five mil- 
lion hectares are to be sown with corn in the Ukraine. By 1960, the area is plan- 
red at 28 million hectares for the whole USSR. (At present a total of 26 million 
hectares is under grain crops.) At the same time, the area under sugar beets is 
increasing. 

On the decision of the plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party on increasing livestock production, published on February 2, 
1955, the delivery of supplies by the state to the various regions will be directly 
proportional to the degree that the regions have fulfilled their state plans. At the 
February, 1955 session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR a new course for 
developing the national economy was announced. This was the stressing of heavy 
industry as the basis of the country’s national economy. This course is closely 
connected with military production. Bulganin stated: “... Heavy industry is the 
cornerstone of the country’s invincible defense potential and of the might of our 
renowned armed forces.”® In addition, the building up of new strategic reserves 
is envisaged: 

Reserves are our strength, the fortification of our preparedness for defense. It 
would be an unpardonable mistake, therefore, to pay less attention to this most 
important matter or yield to the temptation to solve individual, current problems 
at the expense of the state reserves. Our most pressing task is to increase the state 
reserves of raw material, stocks, fuel, industrial and food supplies.® 


It would thus seem clear that the boosting of industry for defense and the 
building of strategic reserves would again bring about serious deterioration in 


2 Pravda, January 19, 1955. 

* [bid. 

* Krasnaya zvezda, January 9, 1955. 
5 Pravda, February 10, 1955. 

® Tbid. 





the standard of living in the USSR. Both Molotov and Khrushchev have hinted 
at this. Molotov stated: “... [The boosting of defense potential] would demand 
of us fresh and great efforts and sacrifices. But rest assured, warmongers and 
company, we will not be deterred by this.”? Khrushchev, in his interview with 
a group of American journalists, said: “... One cannot consider that guns and 
bombs comprise a country’s wealth. Rather, they hamper the raising of the 
population’s living standard.“* 





7 Pravda, February 9, 1955. 
8 [bid., February 11, 1955. 


Continuing Settlement in the Far East 


On January 7, 1955 at a meeting of the Moscow Komsomol and youth organ- 
izations, Khrushchev pointed out that new land must be cultivated not only in 
Western Siberia and Kazakhstan but even further to the east. He stressed the 
fact that areas of the Soviet Far East, particularly Khabarovsk and Maritime 
Krais and Sakhalin, were in dire need of immigrants, especially for work in 
agriculture: “In short we must cultivate these vacant lands in the East quickly 
and settle on them firmly.”! 


At a session of the Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on February 7, 1955 the Deputy of Khabarovsk Krai announced: “Of the hun- 
dred million hectares of land available in the krai only 150,000 hectares at pre- 
sent are being cultivated.”* 


Thus it would appear that in the near future, without waiting to conclude 
the program of cultivating idle and virgin land in Kazakhstan and Western Siberia, 
a new campaign will be inaugurated to cultivate the vacant lands of the Soviet 
Far East. This will entail mass migrations from the European areas. 


To understand the present position in the Far East some knowledge of the 
way the area has been taken over during the Soviet regime is of value. Ad- 
ministratively, the Soviet Far East consists of:* 


1. Maritime Krai 
2. Khabarovsk Krai, including: 
Jewish Autonomous Oblast 
Lower Amur Oblast 
Kamchatka Oblast (including the Koryak National Okrug) 
3. Magadan Oblast (including the Chukot National Okrug) 
4. Amur Oblast 
s. Sakhalin Oblast. 


' Pravda, January 8, 1955. 

2 Radio Moscow, February 7, 1955. 

3 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic Geography of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 262. 
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The latest figures give the population of the Soviet Far East as 5.1 million,‘ 
distributed as follows: 


I ea ie eu gamete heteeb ie ANNA 1,650,000 

Os hace beemibrenek 1,3§0,000 
Jewish Autonomous Oblast ...... 150,000 
Lower Amur Oblast ............ 150,000 
Kamchatka Oblast ............. 300,000 

ST REESE 5 SEs ODS ee A ee ee Ae 900,000 

ig on cun euch nde Wal be eGhishnn nuns 300,000 

NE ten eicstnn sake emcee ne baeikk warble’ 900,000 

PE cnecuneenn aes j»100,000 


Based on figures in Jzvestia, December 25, 1954. These figures do not include the vast numbers of people ia 
forced labor camps. 


The growth of population in these areas is as follows: 


eee 933,000 BOSD a ncccsvess 2,387,000 
CE csc rvanene 1,072,000 Tee 340,000 
ROSS caccccccce 2,700,000 BORE ccccsssees §,100,000 


SOURCE: S. I. Sulkevich, Administrativno-politicheskoe stroente Soyuza SSSR (The Administrative and 
Political Structure of the USSR), Leningrad, 1926, Pages 152—157; All-Union Census of the Population of the 
USSR, December 17, 1926, MSE, Moscow, 1940, Volume X, Pages 145—155; /zvestia, April 29, 1939; October 12, 
937; November 30, 1946; December 25, 1954. 


Proportionally, this growth is: 


ME: carcaweenieeeye 100 1939 264 
TODS: Kisicnve<wen 11§ BOEF ciccscceendeces 370 
1938 2389 TOES wccccscccscsece 547 


Between the end of the twenties and 1937 the Soviet government took a 
number of steps to populate the Far East. The main ones were: 


1. After demobilization, almost all the Red Army men serving in the Special 
Far Eastern Army were made to settle on the Far Eastern kolkhozes. They 
even acquired the unofficial name of “Kolkhoz Corps.” In this way 
200,000 men and 400,000 dependents were settled. 

2. Koreans and Chinese were encouraged to migrate. By 1937 large regions 
in the south of Maritime Krai were populated by Koreans. The coloniza- 
tion was curtailed in that year. The importing of a foreign element was 
aimed against the Russians and Ukrainians who had settled in the Far 
East before the Revolution. They comprised almost 50% Cossacks and 
were patently anti-Soviet. 


There was a decrease in population of more than 300,000 in the last year 

before the census of 1939. The causes were: 

1. In 1938 a general eviction from the Far Eastern areas of all Koreans and 
Chinese took place. The Koreans, who constituted */s of the total of 
300,000, and who were for the main part Soviet citizens, were transferred 
to Kazakhstan or the Central Asian republics; the Chinese, on the other 
hand, had largely retained their nationality and were sent to China. 


2. The mass arrests and deportations of 1938. 





* Izvestia, December 25, 1954. 
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The racial composition of the Far East has changed considerably during the 
Soviet era. At the time of the 1897 census the indigenes, consisting of small 
racial groups, numbered about 33,600. This figure included 12,000 Chukchi, 
6,000 Koryaks, 6,000 Gilyaks, 4,000 Kamchadals, 1,000 Yukaghirs, and 600 
Aleuts. At that time there were approximately 57,500 Chinese and 26,000 
Koreans.°® 

By 1926 the combined population of 1,072,000 consisted of 75°e Russians 
and Ukrainians,® 17% Koreans, 5% Chinese,’ and 3% indigenes. By 1939 all 
the Koreans and Chinese had been removed from the Soviet Far East. This, 
coupled with forced immigration, meant that the total population of 2.5 million 
comprised 99° Europeans. By 1955 this figure had reached 99.5%. The follow- 
ing table shows this development: 


Change of Population in the Soviet Far East 





Population % of Population % of Population % of 

in 1926 Toral in 1934 Total in 1955 Total 

DONE scat nnensges 30,000 3 30,000 I 30,000 0.5 
ND Sethe ik rene 800,000 75 2,3§7,000 99 §,070,000 99.5 
Koreans and Chinese ... 242,000 22 — ~- —_ — 
eee 1,072,000 100 3=._- 2, 387,000 100 §,100,000 100.0 


According to the 1939 census, the urban population comprised more than 
so% of the whole® and in some areas, the Jewish Autonomous Republic, for 
example, it was as high as 66.1°¢.® 


At present, with a population more than double that of 1939, the percentage 
of town dwellers has reached 78-80%." There has been a vast disproportion be- 
tween the numbers of industrial and agricultural workers transferred to the 
Soviet Far East. The whole area has been turned more or less into an enormous 
city of half a million inhabitants situated thousands of kilometers from the agri- 
cultural areas which supply it. Khrushchev was obliged to admit that potatoes, 
for instance, have to be conveyed to the Far East from Western Siberia, a dis- 
tance of more than 4,000 kilometers.'! In addition, the forced labor camps rely 
entirely on imported foodstuffs. The position has now been reached when the 
Soviet government has considered it necessary to introduce emergency measures 
for developing agriculture in the area. Since there are few farm workers, Khrush- 
chev has been exhorting the Komsomols and younger generation as a whole to 
go to this area to cultivate the virgin lands. 


For almost 20 years, the Soviet government has been industrializing the Far 
East for strategic purposes; but virtually no steps have been taken to ensure the 
growth of agriculture. Now, on the basis of plans drawn up by the Communist 


5 Brockhaus and Efron, St. Petersburg, 1907, Supplementary Volume II, 4/D, p. XVII. 

® L. D. Sinitsky, Uchebnik ekonomicheskoi geografti SSSR (Textbook of the Economic 
Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1925, p. 364. 

7 Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1946, p. 139. 

8 BSE, Moscow, 1. ed., vol. XLVII, p. 146. 

® Tbid., 2. ed., vol. XV, p. 380. 

1 Jzvestia, December 25, 1954. 

1 Pravda, January 8, 1955. 
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Party of the Soviet Union for strengthening the Far East, the ground is being 
prepared for a new mass transfer of population to the area. A start to this cam- 
paign can be expected this year. 


Soviet Bureaucratic Weakness 


More than 25 years ago the XV Congress of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) confirmed the existence of bureaucratism in the Soviet Union. It 
was explained as economic and cultural backwardness. At the XVII Party Con- 
gress, that is, at the time the foundation of socialism was laid, Stalin was obliged 
to “criticize severely the formal, bureaucratic methods of management and set the 
Party the task of finally extirpating these bureaucratic perversions from our 
state apparatus.”! Seventeen years later it was admitted that “bureaucratism is 
one of the most tenacious survivals of capitalism in people’s consciousness [and 
the struggle against it] would have to go on for a long time.” 


In September 1954, the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
again raised the question of measures to improve the state administrative ap- 
paratus. The Soviet press published articles of a directive nature written by 
high-ranking Party members. One article, “Improve and Perfect the Working of 
the State Apparatus”? was written by Minister of Finance of the USSR, A. Zve- 
rev; another “Tighten Up Discipline in the Soviet State Apparatus’’* by Minister 
of State Control of the RSFSR, N. Vasilev. Both confirmed that the negative 
aspects of the Soviet administrative apparatus have remained unchanged up to 
this day, and the shortcomings and ills have become chronic and virtually in- 
curable. 

Vasilev’s article is essentially a piece of propagandistic circumlocution con- 
taining few practical suggestions for improving the poorly functioning apparatus. 
Zverev’s article was written in a more serious tone and contains many concrete 
facts illustrating the standard of efficiency attained by the administrative machine.® 
The article points out a number of grave deficiencies. 


First, the Soviet apparatus has continued to be extremely complex. “In minis- 
tries and departments the normal relationships between directors and staff are 
flagrantly violated; as a rule for every three or four workers in the administrative 
apparatus there is one director.”® This, in turn, leads to the formation of an 
enormous number of structural subdivisions. Thus, the Ministry of the Building 
Materials Industry had 145 such subdivisions, the Ministry of Electric Power 
Stations 366, and the Ministry of Trade 569. This type of construction means 
that the role of the responsible specialists is considerably reduced. Directorates 
are grossly out of proportion to their staffs. In the geological section of the Chief 





'V. Vlasov, Sovetsky gosudarstvenny apparat (The Soviet State Apparatus), Moscow, 
1951, p. 112. 

* Ibid., pp. 115, 116. 

* Kommunist, Moscow, November 1954, No. 16. 

‘ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow 1954, No. 6. 

> Bulletin, Munich 1954, No. 8, p. 45. 

° Kommunist, Moscow, op. cit. 
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Administration of Carboniferous Geology only two members of the total per- 
sonnel of 11 were operatives, all the rest being executives.’ 

The situation is no better with regard to the system of controlling items in 
the various branches of industry. Thus, because the management of enterprises is 
carried out through a myriad of administrative links in the offices themselves, 
the lowest, a trust, may direct only one to three enterprises. 


Zverev’s remarks make it clear that of late there has been a tendency toward a 
certain slackening of extreme centralization by transferring several industrial and 
agricultural enterprises from union to republic jurisdiction. The first to be created 
under the Soviet regime were the republic ministries for the various branches of 
heavy industry. These were the Ministries of Ferrous Metallurgy and Coal of the 
Ukrainian SSR, Non-Ferrous Metallurgy of the Kazakh SSR and the Petroleum 
Industry of Azerbaidzhan. 

In reducing the administrative apparatus to 46 ministries and departments 
at All-Union level, 200 central directive units (chief administrations, adminis- 
trations and the so-called independent sections) are being declared redundant, 
as are 147 trusts directed by them, 898 supply organizations, 4,500 offices and 
innumerable small structural subdivisions. 

The abolished units are viewed in the article as superfluous organizations, 
which cost the government billions of rubles a year. If one takes into account 
the fact that the reorganization and reductions are being carried out systemati- 
cally and Zverev’s report that staff dismissals between 1952 and 1954 amounted 
to 20.6%,8 it is clear that billions of rubles have been spent on maintaining the 
bureaucratic machine. 

However, even these drastic measures have apparently not been particularly 
effective, since they were undertaken without a fundamental overhaul of the 
apparatus. The present steps are announced as only the beginning, although 
Zverev does not give any concrete measures. 

The chief measure being taken in the organization of the administrative ap- 
Paratus is an attempt to cut down the staff of the central and local institutions 
and get more personnel engaged in productive activity. 


The three months since the appearance of Zverev’s and Vasilev’s directive 
articles have permitted an evaluation of the extent the administrative reforms 
are successful. In the Soviet newspapers and magazines there have appeared 
numerous remarks reflecting instances where the measures envisaged at the Sep- 
tember plenary session had been carried out. Almost all of them dealt with dis- 
crepancies or irregularities in some separate administrative body and thus could 
not serve as an indication of the campaign’s general success. 

On January 14, 1955 Pravda published an article entitled “Cadres Freed 
from Administration, to Productive Work.” It contained material giving some 
idea of the effect produced by the efforts of leading Soviet echelons directed at 
putting into operation the decisions reached at the plenary session. 


7 Kommunist, Moscow, November 1954, No. 16, p. 32. 
§ Tbid., p. 31. 
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After the normal introduction praising the achievements in improving the ad- 
ministrative apparatus, the article points out some of the shortcomings. It con- 
firms the fact that many ministries and departments are going leisurely about 
the business of reducing staff, although they should have accomplished the task 
long ago. Then a number of the guilty parties are listed. They include the Minis- 
tries of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, Metallurgical and Chemical Industrial Con- 
struction, State Purchases, and the Ministry of Trade of the Belorussian SSR. 


It is probable that the campaign is being frustrated on a large scale. Pravda 
also reported that all kinds of subterfuges are practiced to avoid staff reduction. 
A striking example of the evasion of directives is furnished by the Ministry of the 
Machine Tool and Tool Industry which had reduced its administrative staff reserve 
by 350. Apparently reductions were largely accounted for by personnel who in fact 
did not exist. New titles are being invented in an attempt to maintain former staffs. 
At the Syzran Hydroturbine Works, for instance, shop managers who had been 
declared surplus were given the title of economic department foremen but left in 
their old jobs. 


A more widespread method of circumventing the government’s orders for im- 
proving and simplifying the system is the “wanderings” of dismissed personnel 
from one branch of the administrative apparatus to another. A few examples 
are revealing: Of 670 surplus administrative personnel in the Ministry of the 
Petroleum Industry of the USSR, 66 were sent to enterprises and construction 
projects. The majority settled in offices of other organizations in Moscow. In the 
Ministry of Automobile, Tractor and Agricultural Machinery construction, out 
of 251 released from the central administration, only 19 were transferred to 
production jobs. 

Taking into account the fact that one central administration envisaged dis- 
missing 34,000 employees,® the assumption is justified that the tens of thousands 
reportedly released from the administrative apparatus and apparently assigned 
to productive labor fade into insignificance beside the tens and possibly hundreds 
of thousands lost in the labyrinth of Soviet administration. 


The facts supplied by the central Party organ indicate that the present at- 
tempt to halt, if not decrease, the distension of the bureaucratic structure will 
meet little success. The reason for this lies in the totalitarian nature of the Soviet 
system, whose development is inconceivable without a constant increase and 
complication of the bureaucratic machine. 


Another reason for the failures to simplify and rationalize the administration 
is the unorganized but very stubborn opposition of the bureaucracy itself. This 
opposition is met at different levels for different reasons and is manifested in 
different ways. Whereas the upper echelons are fully resolved to contain any 
change which would threaten a loss or curtailment of their privileges,'® the vast 
majority of the administrative officials and workers simply eschew a transfer to 


® P. Sikora, “Der Kreml] attackiert die Biirokraten,” Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, December 


4/$, 1954. 
© Yu. Denike, “Granitsa sovetskoi evolutsii,” (The Limit of Soviet Evolution), Sotsialisti- 


chesky vestnik, New York-Paris, December 1954, p. 321. 











work which holds out the prospect of further material discomforts and limita- 
tions without promising anything in the way of material benefits or advance- 
ment in their careers. , 


Pravda has also touched on the question of the now almost permanent pro- 
cess of first contracting and then expanding administrative centers. This topic 
is worthy of consideration. The expansion of the central administrative echelons 
was depicted by Malenkov as a long-planned reform whose realization was hin- 
dered by a few objective factors: “We can quickly put into operation the re- 
organization required to extend the ministries and realize all its advantages be- 
cause we have considerably more cadres with a great amount of experience who 
can take charge of the expanded ministries.’”" 


A short time elapsed, and the reorganization which was taking place in the 
Party and the government began to be anulled fairly rapidly. Today, the number 
of ministries has almost reached the pre-reform figure. 


Similar anomalies are an integral part of the Soviet regime, a result of con- 
tradictions inherent in it. The cause lies not in individual shortcomings and 
deviations, as official propaganda would have one believe, but in the very basis 
of the Soviet state system, whose nature cannot tolerate other forms and methods 
of administrative organization. 


International Women’s Day 


On March 8, 1955 the so-called International Women’s Day was celebrated in 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. Three days earlier the Soviet press 
published a decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, entitled “International Women’s Day—March 8.” 


This decree, after making the usual assertions that the Soviet Union was the 
first country in history to emancipate women, gives a qualitative and quantitative 
review of women’s activities in various walks of Soviet life. The review reports 
that in the Soviet Union millions of women are working in industry, transport 
and building construction on equal terms with men; tens of millions of women 
are working as agricultural workers in kolkhozes and sovkhozes in the Soviet 
Union; thousands of women and girls have gone out to cultivate the virgin lands; 
approximately three million women are employed in scientific educational and 
cultural establishments. 


The decree then gives a heart-rending picture of the enslaved state of women 
in the capitalist countries and calls upon all women throughout the world to 
struggle together with the vanguard of Soviet women for the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, the relaxing of international tension and the 
solving of international problems by means of peaceful negotiations. 


Finally the decree attempts to persuade Soviet women of the rightness of 
Soviet domestic policy and of the primary need to expand and consolidate heavy 
industry. The decree offers slight consolation when it points out that... “the 


" Pravda, March 16, 1953 (Malenkov’s speech). 
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Communist Party will strive for expanded production of consumer goods includ- 
ing: clothing, footwear and articles for the home and the people’s essential needs.” 


In its decree the Central Committee congratulates Soviet women on the oc- 
casion and urges them to increase their rate of work in industry and agriculture. 
Women engaged in the scientific and educational fields are asked to develop 
Soviet science and new techniques and to devote all their energy to producing 
a further rise in socialist culture. Women civil servants are called upon to fight 
against and exterminate all forms of bureaucracy in the administrative machine. 
Apart from this direct appeal to Soviet women, the decree also delineates the 
fundamental tasks of Soviet domestic and foreign policy. Inside the Soviet Union 
these are: to achieve a pre-schedule fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan, to increase 
development of heavy industry, to consolidate the defensive capacity and the 
might of the Soviet state and, finally, to improve the welfare of the Soviet people. 
Tasks of Soviet foreign policy include the struggle for peace throughout the world, 
for a relaxing of international tension and for collective security. 


From the Central Committee’s decree emerge two main tasks which the 
Soviet leaders have set the women of the Soviet Union: 1. To increase labor 
productivity and active participation in Communist construction; 2. To support 
the Soviet government’s foreign policy and aid it by strengthening international 
ties with working women in all countries. 


The climax of the decree is reached with the statement that it is vitally neces- 
sary to draw considerable reserves of female labor into industry and agriculture. 
All Soviet directors and administrators are asked to ensure that this important 


task be fulfilled. 

In order to fill the personnel gap in industry and agriculture, the Central 
Committee directs all Soviet administrative organs to undertake mass recruit- 
ment of women for production work. 

The position of women in the Soviet Union cannot be fully clarified by 
merely referring to their enslaved state under the Soviet regime and their lack 
of all rights. Tens of millions of Soviet women do, of course, carry out the heavy 
work of men in industry and agriculture. Since World War II women have 
worked in Soviet coal mines doing the same tasks as men. The Soviet press itself 
has shown that such work is too severe for women. A number of newspapers and 
magazines have stressed in recent month that 50% of mine workers in the Don- 
bas and Kuzbas regions are failing to fulfill their output norms. 

Women and girls are hired as stevedores in all the ports along the Volga, 
which has a very heavy, constant freight traffic. The number of women’s stevedore 
brigades is considerably greater than men’s brigades.' In agriculture, women are 
required to work very long hours at heavy tasks for little renumeration. On live- 
stock farms, which are usually poorly mechanized, women have to carry tons of 
fodder, manure and water. 

On March 7, 1955, Radio Moscow reported that in the Far East women’s 
fishing brigades have been set up, which are coping with state tasks as efficiently 


1 Rybakov, “Ekaterina Voronina,” Novy Mir, Moscow, February 1955. 
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as the men’s brigades, despite the hard fishing conditions prevailing during the 
winter season. Catches by the women’s fishing brigades have been increasing 
daily. The housewife-fisherwomen successfully carried out first the February and 
then the quarterly plan. It is clear that inadequate wages of husbands and sons 
as well as pressure by local authorities forced these women to undertake heavy 
work and neglect their children and households. The problem of child neglect in 
the Soviet Union has attained serious proportions and is far from being resolved. 

In the Soviet Union as in other countries a great many women have taken 
up important posts in administrative, educational, scientific and political fields. 
There is moreover, no doubt that the Soviet government is having to take 
into account the growing strength of the broad mass of Soviet women and their 
influence on the family. It is hardly coincidental that the Soviet press so often 
mentions grandmothers who steep their grandchildren in religious and other 
ideological prejudices. It should not be forgotten that many of these grand- 
mothers were already teen-agers during the Revolution and that the source of 
their present outlook is not always to be found in pre-Revolutionary Russia. 

The celebration of the International Women’s Day with its speeches and 
awarding of Stalin prizes cannot ultimately conceal the true attitude of the 
Soviet government toward the women of the Soviet Union. Their fate is to 
work harder and produce more and many women and girls now employed in ad- 
ministrative posts as well as graduating students are having to go into industry 
or agriculture without regard for their personal wishes or inclinations. 


The Economy 


The Soviet Budget for 1955 


The Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR was convened on 
February 3, 1955. One of the main topics on the agenda was the adoption of 
the state budget of the USSR for the current year. The early date of the con- 
vention compared with other years is worthy of note. In 1951 and 1952 the 
budget sessions were in March, in 1954 in April, and in 1953 as late as August. 
The changes in the government announced at the session were probably the reason 
for the earlier date. The 1955 budget was adopted on February 7. The Session heard 
the report by A. Zverev, the Minister of Finance, which, by way of a change, 
did not touch on the economies of the USA or other “capitalist countries;” 
supplementary reports by Senin and Sofronov, Chairmen of the Budget Com- 
missions for the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities respectively ; 
and, finally, the deputies’ speeches. These speeches covered a wide field: the 
economic characteristics of individual oblasts or republics and their production 
plans, the latest achievements in the spheres of culture and education, the short- 
comings of economic organs or individual ministers. However, they did not 
include the most essential feature—a debate on the budget itself. Only the 
Ukrainian deputy, M. Grechukha, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR, raised the question of an increase in resources in the Republic’s 
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budget and a certain extension of the rights of the Republic’s Council of Min- 
isters in obtaining loans from the State Bank.’ The Minister of Finance of the 
USSR replied to this question in his concluding remarks: “Inasmuch as all 
measures envisaged in the plans for the national economy are ensured by special 
budget resources, there is no specific need to increase the reserves in the budgets 
of the Union republics.” * 

As is usually the case, the budget commissions of the legislative organs 
introduced a few minor amendments. Income was increased by 629.4 million 
rubles, expenditures by 76.8 million rubles. All this represents an increase of 
552.6 million rubles in the surplus, something less than 1%. This was made on 
the proposal of the Budget Commission and directed to increase the reserves of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


The budget figures are as follows: 


eS CE REET TE ene §90,192,622,000 Rubles 
DOE ncccenectcesenss 563,482,491,000 Rubles 
DON: Cadninw ar cceirandsKs 26,710,131,000 Rubles 


The Soviet budget has seldom shown a deficit. With the exception of the 
early NEP period and the first two years of the war they have all produced 
a surplus. Soviet finance experts consider this a particular advantage of the 
Soviet financial system over that of other countries. 

The socialist economy, the basis of the state budget of the USSR, and its 
planned nature make the Soviet budget extremely stable, without a deficit. The 
state budget of the USSR is drawn up and carried out not only with a complete 
cover of all expenditures, but with a large surplus. This surplus during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan amounted to 110.2 billion rubles.* 


During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the surpluses were as follows: 


Budget Surplus 
(In Billions of Rubles) 


Actual ————— -— Planned — 

195" 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Income ....---s+0seeeees 470.3 497-7 539.8 §72-5 $90.2 
BmpemGteres «20. nccccecs 443.0 460.2 $14.7 562.8 $63.5 
ere 27-3 37-5 25.1 9.7 26.7 


Thus the total surplus for the Fifth Five-Year Plan amonts to 126.3 billion 


rubles. 

The permanent lack of a deficit in Soviet budgets is not so much the result 
of an almost perfect financial and economic system as a phenomenon of a 
national economy planned from its center. Important is the use to which the 
surpluses are put. Normally, they would be included in the income of the fol- 
lowing year. However, in the income figures for the years for which details 
are known (1948-49) there is no mention of surpluses from the preceding years. 





1 Izvestia, February 5, 1955. 


* Jbid., February 8, 1955. ; ; 
3 N. N. Rovinsky, Finansovaya sistema SSSR (The Financial System of the USSR), Gos- 
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As to later budgets, it is noteworthy that unexplained income amounts to tens 
of billions of rubles: 
77-6 Billion Rubles 


It is possible that these figures include the surpluses of the preceding bud- 
gets; it is also possible that the surpluses constitute a secret reserve the purpose 
of which is generally unknown.* 


Turning to an analysis of the income section of the 1955 budget, it can be 
seen that the absolute increase is less than in the earlier years of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan. This can be seen from a comparison of the income increases: 


27.4 Billion Rubles 


The increase in income is accounted for by the profit tax. The profit tax 
forms the most profitable source of income. Whereas the overall sum of revenue 
has increased during the past five years by 25%, the comparative increase from 
profits has increased by almost 150%. The following table shows the absolute 
increase in and the growth of the relative importance of the profit tax in the 
total sum of the budget revenue: 


omnes Agguel qxcnas —— Planned —— 
195! 1952 19§3 1984 19s 


Profit Tax (Billion Rubles) 48.0 58.5 70.3 92.8 117.5 
Percentage of Total Revenue .... 10.2 11.7 13.0 16.2 19.9 
However, it would be wrong to imagine that this increase in the profit tax 
shows an actual strengthening of the economy of Soviet enterprises. The figures 
given below indicate that this increase takes place while the share of the profits 
retained by the enterprises decreases: 


Percentage of Profits Retained in Enterprises 


Percentages for 1951-54 from “‘Sovetsky byudzhet v gody pyatoi pyatiletki” (The Soviet Budget During the Fift 
Five-Year Plan), by K. Plotnikov, Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 6; Percentage for 1955 calculated from 
figures given in Zverev’s report, Jzvestia, February 4, 1955. 

Thus, the state, having two channels through which it can extract revenue, 
the turnover tax and the profit tax, strives to compensate for what it loses in the 
one channel in the way of price reductions by increased impositions on the 
other. Admittedly, there is to be a slight decrease in the turnover tax from 
234.3 billion rubles in 1954 to 233.2 billion in 1955. The figures for receipts from 
the turnover tax and the profit tax are the only breakdown of figures for the 
1955 budget income. No information is available as to how the remaining 249.5 


* Naum Jasny, “Der Sowjetische Staatshaushalt,” Finanz-Archiv, vol. XV, Tihingen, 1954, No.1. 
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billion rubles will be divided. It can only be presumed that the figures for the 
1954 budget have remained essentially unchanged or perhaps have decreased 
slightly. These were: income tax 45.7 billion rubles, state loans 15.9 billion rubles, 
social insurance payments 24.7 billion rubles. 


It may be considered that 90% of the turnover tax (approximately 10% is 
retained for production needs) and the share of profits from socialized enter- 
prises that is included in the budget are an indirect tax. When to this the sum 
from direct taxation and the state loan is added, it can be seen that the total 
taxation has increased over the previous year, as has the levy per capita of adult 
population. This can be seen from the following table: 

Total Taxes Adult Population Per Capita Taxation 
(in Billions of Rubles) (in Millions) (in Rubles) 
365.3 120.7 3,027 
389.0 123.1 3,163 


The population figures are from data on the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in 1954 and the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics in 1955. 
* 


State expenditures in the 1955 budget have remained virtually unchanged 
compared with the previous year. In 1954 they amounted to 562.2 billion rubles, 
in 1955 to 563.2 billion rubles. 


The following table shows the development of the main categories of ex- 


penditure: 
Expenditures During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(In Billions of Rubles) 

Actual -_- —— Planned —— 

1952 1953 1954 1955 

National Economy Q 180.4 192.5 216.4 222.3 
Education and Social Services . 124.8 129.8 141.4 
Defense s 113.8 110.2 100.3 
Administration and justice 3 14.4 14.3 13.9 
State Lotteries and Payment of Loans : 8.9 9.8 10.§ 
Others . 17.9 73.9 80.3 
WEE secces 460.2 § 30.5 562.8 


Figures for 1951-54 from K. Plotnikov, “‘Sovetsky byudzhet v gody pyatoi pyatiletki’’ (The Soviet Budget During 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Voprosy ckonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 6; Figures tor 1955 from the statute on the Stat 
Budget for 1955, Komsomolskaya pravda, February 11, 1955. 








A considerable increase in expenditures has taken place only under the items 
“National Economy” (5.9 billion rubles) und “Defense” (11.8 billion rubles). 
These increases have occurred with a reduction in “Other Expenditures.” 


A comparison of the individual items of expenditures on the national economy 
for the years 1954-55 clearly shows the shift of emphasis: 


Budgetary Expenditures of the National Economy 
(In Billions of Rubles) 
——— Planned ——— 
1954 1955 Change 
Heavy Industry 79.7 101.2 + 21.5 
Light Industry and Trade 14.2 11.4 — 28 
Transport and Communications 21.5 22.9 + 8.4 
Agriculture 62.5 §§-1 — 7.4 
Others 38.5 31.7 — 638 


222.3 + 5.9 
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If we include expenditures not provided for in the budget the picture be- 
comes: 
Total Expenditures for the National Economy 


(In Billions of Rubles) 
—-—-— Planned ——— 


1955 


Heavy Industry 163.6 
Light Industry and Trade . 27.9 
Transport and Communications 38. 40.5 
Agriculture 65.2 
Others E 38.0 


335-2 





Budget appropriations toward financing heavy industry, amounting to 43% 
of the total expenditures on the national economy in 1953 and 36.9% in 1954, 
is now 45.6% of the total. A certain decrease in the financing of agriculture is 


noted: 
Expenditures for Agriculture 


(In Billions of Rubles) 
Actual ——— Planned ——— 
1954 1955 


Provided for in the Budget . 62.5 5s-t 
Not Provided for in the Budget ‘ 11.9 10.1 


74-4 65.2 


* K. Plotnikov, “‘Raskhody gosudarstvennogo byudzheta SSSR v poslevoenny period’’ (Expenditures of the 
State Budget of the USSR in the Postwar Years), Finansi i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1953, No. 10, Page 18. 


* 


The following table shows the relative importance of budget assignments to 
agriculture and the increase in state grants for the maintenance and construction 





Budget Assignments State Grants 
to Agriculture to S 
(In Percentages of total Budget) (In Billions of Rubles) 


20.7 20.6 
29-9 30.8 
24.8 32.6 


* 


The increase of expenditures for defense by 11.8 billion rubles may be the 
Soviet reply to the Paris Agreements and the general consolidation of the Western 
powers. In addition, there is reason to believe that the military expenditures of 
the USSR are not limited to the budget sums. The secret plan for developing 
agriculture in 1941, now in the possession of the United States, shows that part 
of the resources designated for the production of arms and equipment for all 
three services was included in the budgets of the various Commissariats (minis- 
tries). History could be repeating itself. ; 


5 Izvestia, February 4, 1955 (Zverev’s speech). 
® Naum Jasny, op. cit. 
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Expenditures on education and social services have changed to a certain 


extent: 
Expenditures on Education and Social Services 
(In Billions of Rubles) 

——— Planned ——— 

1954 T9585 Change 
Education 67.2 68.5 + 1.3 
Social Security 42.5 45.8 + 3.3 
Health Services 29.3 30.4 +a 
Others ’ _ — 2.4 


144.7 + 3.3 





There has been practically no change in the relative importance of expendi- 
tures on education and the social services compared with the total budget outlay. 

The increase in expenditures on heavy industry and the simultaneous decrease 
in light industry and agricultural tells its own story. The slogan has once again 
become Guns before Butter. E. A. Glovinskii. 


Soviet Trade Agreements with the Satellite Countries in 1954 


The term “satellite countries” as used here covers Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
North Viet Nam, Eastern Germany, North Korea, Mongolia, Romania, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and includes China. Although China is not strictly a satellite 
in the political sense, she is economically very much dependent on the Soviet 
Union. There is little doubt that, due to her considerably greater industrial 
potential and better organized foreign trade system, the Soviet Union is the direct- 
ing force of the trade relations of this bloc. All these states are binding them- 
selves together ever firmer in their economic relations, at the same time sealing 
themselves off from the free countries of the world more and more. As the fol- 
lowing table shows, the Soviet Union is playing the leading role in the foreign 
trade relations of these countries:! 


Foreign Trade Relations of the USSR and her Satellites 
(In Percentages) 
Mutual Trade Trade 
Country Including the USSR With the USSR 
100 
Bulgaria 86 
Hungary 77 
Eastern Germany 80 
China 75 
North Korea 100 
Mongolia 100 
84 
7°O 
78 
* Not available. 
SOURCES: Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, Pages 14, 18, 20, 21; No. 3, Page 7; t954, No. 1, 
Page 6; No. 7, Page 5; No. 10, Pages ro, 22; No. 11, Page 12. 


1 For a review of the Soviet Union’s trade relations with the free world in 1954, sec 
Bulletin, Munich, 1955, No. 1, pp. so—s55. 
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The proportion of the Soviet Union’s total trade carried on with the satel- 
lites is increasing. During the period 1949-52 it increased from 67% to 80%. 
In 1953, because of the tremendous decrease in trade between the USSR and the 
free countries of the world,* the increase was even greater. 


The basis of trade relations among these countries is the principle of foreign 
trade monopoly by the government. This principle has already been incor- 
porated into the constitutions of the USSR, Hungary, Romania and Czecho- 
slovakia. In the other satellites, it has virtually been established, since private 
firms have been nationalized and foreign trade is strictly regulated. China alone 
has private enterprises engaging in foreign trade, but their total turnover was only 
8 of the total in 1953.4 

The Soviet Union’s trade with the satellites, (except possibly North Viet 
Nam, for which no figures are available) is carried out on the basis of long term 
agreements on economic cooperation. They range from five to ten years. The 
five for which figures are available are: 


Signed Duration of Agreement 


North Korea March 17, 1949 10 years 
China February 14, 1950 10 years 
August 24, 1950 § years 
November 3, 1950 § years 
September 27, 1951 § years 


In January 1949 the Council of Mutual Economic Aid embracing all the 
European satellites but excluding the Soviet Union came into being. It holds an 
annual conference devoted to exchanging experience in economic planning, and 


to the development of mutual trade and trade with other countries.» However, 
little is known of the actual work of this council other than the few remarks 
found in the Soviet press. It is worthy of note that the organ of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade of the USSR, Vneshnyaya torgovlya, although giving detailed ac- 
counts of the sessions of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
and its Commissions for Europe, Asia and the Far East, never mentions the ac- 
tivities of the Council of Mutual Economic Aid. 


The commodities covered by the annual trade agreements concluded between 
the USSR and the satellite countries in 1954 are as follows:* 


ALBANI A— 
Exports to the USSR: Tobacco, petroleum, bitumen, copper, plywood. 
Imports from the USSR: Industrial equipment. 


BULGARI A— 
Exports to the USSR: Meat, dried and canned vegetables, fresh fruit, wines, 
tobacco, fur goods, non-ferrous ore concentrates, furniture. 


2 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 11 p. 7. 

3 Bulletin, Munich, 1955, No.1, p. 50. 

4 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1953, No. 5, pp. 1—10. 

5 Izvestia, March 28, 1954. : 

6 Based on the text of trade agreements published in Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, in 1954. 
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Imports from the USSR: Industrial equipment, tractors, combines, auto- 
mobiles, rolled ferrous metals, rubber, paper, cotton, superphosphates, chemicals, 


bloodstock. 


HUNGARY— 

Exports to the USSR: Hogs, cloth, sea and river boats, mobile cranes, in- 
dustrial equipment. 

Imports from the USSR: Cotton, coke, iron ore, ferrous alloys, timber, ferti- 
lizers, industrial equipment, agricultural machinery, automobiles, ball bearings. 


EASTERN GERMANY— 
Exports to the USSR: Ships, rolled metal, railroad equipment. 
Imports from the USSR: Grain, foodstuffs, cotton, wool, metals. 


CHIN A— 

Exports to the USSR: Meat, tea, soy beans, rice, peanuts, fruit, wool, canned 
foods, raw silk, silk cloth, non-ferrous metals. 

Imports from USSR: Petroleum products, electrical, mining and engineering 
equipment, rolled metals, chemicals, automobiles, tractors, agricultural machinery. 


NORTH KOREA— 

Exports to the USSR: Fruit, non-ferrous metals. 

Imports from the USSR: Petroleum products, equipment, instruments, metals, 
rubber products, chemicals. 


MONGOL] A— 

Exports to the USSR: Butter, cattle, wool, raw hides. 

Imports from the USSR: Flour, sugar, industrial goods (including cotton, 
woolen and silk cloths). 


POLAND— 

Exports to the USSR: Sugar, coal, zinc, rolled ferrous metals, cotton, linen, 
woolen and silk cloths, furniture, china and glassware, freighters and trawlers, 
locomotives, passenger and freight cars. 

Imports from the USSR: Grain, cotton, wool, petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts, copper, aluminum, ferrous alloys, apatite concentrate, industrial equip- 
ment, tractors, combines and other agricultural machinery, automobiles, ball 
bearings. 

ROM ANI A— 

Exports to the USSR: Petroleum products, timber, cement, chemicals, traw- 
lers, barges, boilers. 

Imports from the USSR: Cotton, coke, iron ore, metals, fertilizers, industrial 
equipment, agricultural machinery, automobiles. 


CZECHOSLOV AKI A— 
Exports to the USSR: Sugar, woolen and cotton cloths, leather footwear, 
Diesel-electric passenger ships, river tugs, power plants, electric locomotives, 
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Diesel motors, cranes, metal saws, forging and pressing equipment, equipment for 
light industry and food and chemical concerns. 

Imports from the USSR: Grain, food supplies, cotton, wool, non-ferrous me- 
tals, iron and manganese ore, artificial fertilizers, agricultural machinery and 
tractors. 

The following are some interesting features of the trade structure: 

1. The USSR imports the main food items, meat and butter, from Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and to a certain extent, China and Mongolia. At the same time, 
the USSR exports foodstuffs to Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
and grain and flour to Poland and Mongolia. 

. Hungary, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Romania provide 
the USSR with various kinds of ships; all but the latter two countries 
also supply industrial equipment. 

. There is little trade in industrial consumer goods. Only Poland and 
Czechoslovakia provide various kinds of cloth. 

. The USSR exports petroleum products mainly to the Eastern countries, 
China und Korea. 

. The USSR exports industrial equipment to all the satellites except Eastern 
Germany. Tractors and agricultural machinery are exported to the same 
countries with the exception of the technically backward states such as 
Albania and Mongolia. 


Soviet sources attempt to produce the impression that there is a considerable 


amount of trade in machines and equipment between the Soviet Union and the 
satellites. One author writes: “During the year 1953 alone the Soviet Union sup- 
plied the People’s Democracies with machines and equipment to the value of 
almost 800 million rubles.”? However, the same author quotes a figure of 23 bil- 
lion rubles as the total foreign trade turnover of the USSR for 1953. If one de- 
ducts the 80% which is the portion of trade with the satellites, 18.4 billion rubles 
are left. Consequently, the value of the USSR’s exports of machines and equip- 
ment to the satellites is less than 5%. 


Credit deals are an important part of the Soviet Union’s economic relations 
with the satellite countries. A large amount of industrial equipment has been 
delivered on credit to Albania. In 1948 and 1950 Poland received credit to the 
value of 2.2 billion rubles, which enabled her to construct the metallurgical 
combine “Nowa Guta” and also the Warsaw and Lublin automobile works.* 
There seems little doubt that these loans conceal an attempt to subject the natio- 
nal economies of the European satellites to the economic and strategic plans of 
the USSR. 

The agreement signed with Eastern Germany in August 1953, is rather dif- 
ferent; for, in addition to credit of 485 million rubles,® this agreement envisaged 


7 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 11, p. 6. 
® Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No.7, p. 80. 
® Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1954, No. 4, p. 85. 
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the cessation of reparations to the Soviet Union from January 1, 1954 and the 
free transfer to the jurisdiction of the German Democratic Republic of all build- 
ing, chemical, metallurgical and other enterprises belonging to the USSR but 
situated in Germany (valued at 2.7 billion marks). Moreover, supplementary 
deliveries from the Soviet Union amounting to 590 million rubles were provided 
for, also, it seems, on a credit basis.!° Finally, the terms included the reduction 
of expenditures connected with the maintenance of Soviet forces in Germany to 
5% of the Eastern German state budget and the remission of postwar debts. All 
these concessions were probably bound up with the tense situation in the Soviet 
zone after the June uprising in 1953. 

The eastern satellites are a considerable burden on the national economy of 
the Soviet Union. North Korea was granted aid amounting to one billion rubles. 
Even more burdensome is China, whose national economy, disrupted by protracted 
civil and foreign wars, is in dire need of continued and voluminous aid if it is 
to satisfy even the essential needs of the population. Indeed, so much is required 
that it seems almost beyond the economic powers of the Soviet Union. By an 
agreement signed on February 14, 1950, the USSR loaned China 300 million 
American dollars for a period of five years. In October 1954, while the Soviet 
delegation headed by Khrushchev was in China, a pact was signed granting the 
Chinese government long term credit of 520 million rubles. A protocol was also 
signed granting aid to the Chinese for the construction of 15 industrial enter- 
prises and increasing the volume of supplies to 141 enterprises, as provided for 
in an earlier agreement. The value of additional deliveries of equipment from the 
USSR was four billion rubles." It may well be that one of the reasons that the 
Soviet government renounced its policy of a new course aimed at producing 
more consumer goods was the pressing need to grant economic aid to China. 

Finally, one feature of the economic relations of the USSR with its satellites 
in 1954 is of considerable interest. This is the fact that all joint companies, in 
which the Soviet government had had a 50% interest, have been wound up, and 
the Soviet interest handed over to the governments of the countries concerned. 


In March and September 1954, agreements were signed in Moscow on the 
sale and transfer to Romania of the Soviet share in many Soviet-Romanian 
joint companies;!? in October 1954, a similar agreement was drawn up with 
Bulgaria and Hungary;'* from January 1, 1955, such Sino-Soviet companies were 
wound up." 


The significance of this change is not the same for all countries. In the case 
of Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary it reflects increased Soviet penetration into 
the economic life of these countries. The joint companies, founded at the very 
outset of the “People’s Democracy” period, were a means of control by the 
Soviets over the economic processes of the basic branches of the countries’ eco- 


1” Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1954, No. 4, p. 85. 

'! Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 10, p. 2 

* Izvestia, September 29, 1954. 

13 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 12, pp. 42—43- 
Radio Moscow, December 31, 1954 and January 1, 1955. 





nomies. This control has now become superfluous, since, as a result of the sovieti- 
zation of the European satellites, there is a sufficient number of people loyal to 
the Soviet government who will make every effort to follow a given economic 
line. Meanwhile, the winding up of the joint companies may be taken by the 
free world and the satellite countries themselves as a gesture of benevolence. 

In China, on the other hand, the closing of the joint companies was the re- 
sult of Chinese insistence. This is indicated by the fact that the agreement to 
hand over to the Chinese government the Soviet share in the companies followed 
the trip of Khrushchev, Bulganin and Mikoyan to China and their talks on 
economic cooperation. Although China is in need of economic aid from the 
USSR, her general political importance is such that the Soviets are compelled to 
take her demands seriously. E. A. Glovinskii. 


Military Affairs 
Soviet Armed Forces Day 


The traditional celebrations on the anniversary of the foundation of the Red 
Army—The Day of the Soviet Army und Navy—took place on February 23, 
1955 in accordance with the established ritual. Two aspects of these celebrations 
have always been of particular interest to observers in the free world: the meet- 
ings in the Central Theater of the Soviet Army in Moscow, in which important 
representatives of the Party, government and the Armed Forces usually partici- 
pate and the articles by responsible military leaders in Pravda, Izvestia and Kras- 


naya zvezda. 

The ceremonial meetings in Moscow throw some light on the relative im- 
portance of members of the government and Army hierarchy. Notwithstanding 
their stereotyped and sterile nature, the articles in the press by responsible mili- 
tary leaders reflect to a certain extent the tendencies and the stage of develop- 
ment reached in the Armed Forces. 

Soviet Army and Navy Day was celebrated this year for the 37th time—the 
tenth since World War II and the second since Stalin’s death. Considering these 
anniversary celebrations in retrospect, the last two (since Stalin’s death) differed 
somewhat from previous ones, although the program was generally the same. 
There were differences in the composition of the honorary presidium at the Mos- 
cow meetings, and the articles in the Soviet press were more informative. 

In Stalin’s time the opening of the ceremonial meeting was always preceded 
by the election of the Politburo as a whole, headed by Stalin, to the honorary 
presidium. In 1954, Voroshilov, Bulganin and Shvernik were elected to the pre- 
sidium. This year the following “appeared on the presidium and were warmly 
greeted by those present: N. A. Bulganin, N.S. Khrushchev, Minister of Defense 
and Marshal of the Soviet Union G. K. Zhukov, Marshals of the-Soviet Union 
A. M. Vasilevsky and V. D. Sokolovsky, marshals of the arms of the services, 
Secretary of the Moscow Oblast Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
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N. F. Ignatov, Secretary of the Moscow City Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party E. A. Furtsev, ministers, generals, admirals, deputies of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and RSFSR, heroes of the Soviet Union and heroes of 
socialist labor.” 

No useful purpose can be served by indulging in guesswork about the relative 
importance of the higher Soviet officers, or why, for example, one of the freaks 
of Soviet orthography has it that the word “marshal” when applied to Zhukov 
shall be spelled with a capital letter, but when applied to all other Soviet mar- 
shals with a small letter. There has, however, been a considerable difference in 
the composition of presidiums since Stalin’s death. There is no longer an honorary 
presidium in absentia in the persons of the current Politburo—the Presidium of 
the Central Committee. In 1954 the presidium was composed of the official head 
of state, Voroshilov, Minister of the Armed Forces Bulganin and Chairman of 
the Trade Unions Shvernik, together with representatives of Party organizations 
from the city of Moscow. This year the presidium consisted of the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, the First Secretary of the Party, the Minister of the 
Armed Forces (these being the three chief men in the Party, government and 
Armed Forces), and also of marshals, generals, admirals, deputies, military and 
civilian heroes. In this way the celebrations were meant to symbolize the unity 
of Soviet society and its solidarity with the two chief holders of power—the 
Party and the state machinery—and to honor the real basis of their power, the 
Soviet Armed Forces.” 

The honor paid to the Armed Forces, which rather resembled self-adulation, 
was also apparent in articles by the military leaders—Marshals of the Soviet 
Union Konevy and Sokolovsky—and in other articles in Pravda and /zvestia. 

A new tone was set this year quite different from the former kow-towing to 
Stalin. In his article, “In Defense of the Security of Our Powerful Soviet Mother- 
land,” Marshal Konev writes: 


An important part in the leadership and direction of troops during the war 
was played by the army groups and the armies. Army group and army commanders 
were the direct organizers of operations to destroy the basic groupings of enemy 
forces... The strategic plan of the Supreme Command /Verkhovnoe glavno- 
komandovanie in Russian, a new term which embraces all army group and army 
commanders, N. G.] was distinguished by the clarity of its aims, its profundity, its 
foresight of the future course of events, correct estimation of its own potentialities, 
correct evaluation of the enemy’s plans and by the total mobilization of its strength 
and resources in order to carry out the planned aims.* 


Marshal Sokolovsky speaks in the same tone in his article, “The Unconquer- 
able Might of the Armed Forces of the Soviet State.” He writes: 
Typical features of the military operations of our forces, which were led by 


talented commanders, were fast movement, initiative and resolution in attacking, 
stubbornness and aggressiveness in defense.‘ 


1 Pravda, February 23, 1955. 
 Jbid., February 24, 1955. 

* Tbid., February 23, 1955. 

* Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 





These words are very different from the former self-effacement before Stalin, 
the “coryphaeus of all times and peoples,” “the creator of Soviet military science” 
and “the supreme commander of genius.” Stalin’s name is mentioned only once 
in Konev’s and Sokolovsky’s speech, and only once in the Pravda and Izvestia 
editorials. Even then, he is spoken of not as a supreme commander but as the 
leader of the Party, the continuer of Lenin’s work, one who ensured the success- 
ful realization of Lenin’s program for turning backward Russia into the foremost 
socialist power (thanks to the development of heavy industry and collectivized 
agriculture, which have made possible a strong military machine).5 

In this way, celebration of Armed Forces Day was marked for the first time 
by blatant emphasis on the part of the army leaders on their own services and 
on themselves as “talented commanders” and independent “organizers of vic- 
tories.” In this connection it is noteworthy that, in his article on Victory Day i in 
May 1954, Marshal Zhukov was able to speak only of military commanders of 
the Stalin school.® 

The articles by Marshals Konev and Sokolovsky, apart from the self-adulation, 
did mention in a superficial way the patriotism and heroism of the Army and 
the role of the working people in its successes and final victory. There were 
certain limits to the marshal’s self-praise, for instance: “The Armed Forces, 
created and trained by the Party ...,” “the execution of Lenin’s plan under the 
leadership of the Central Committee headed by the continuer of Lenin’s work, 
Stalin...” and the indication that “outstanding workers in the Party and state, 
Comrades Khrushchev N.S., Bulganin N. A., Zhdanov A. A., Shcherbakov A.S., 
and other members of the Central Committee of the Party were sent to do lead- 


ing work in the Armed Forces.”? Marshal Sokolovsky’s article, which, is some- 
what more modest than Zhukov’s, states clearly that “The Soviet Army was 
nurtured by Lenin...” and is “ready to carry out any tasks of the Communist 
Party and of the Soviet government.’® 


Nevertheless, the following general conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The Day of the Armed Forces was marked by greater honor being paid to 
the Armed Forces than usual. 

. Much of the homage was paid to the higher army leaders. 

. The higher leaders were able to emphasize publicly their merit and the 
great ability they had shown when the country was in danger and in 
“guarding the peaceful labor of the Soviet people” after the war. 

. The nature of the celebrations on Armed Forces Day shows the increased 
political importance of the army leaders at present in the machinery otf 
state and also in the highest Party organ—the Central Committee. 


At least for the time being, however, it is not likely that the Army will be- 
come an independent political force. The marshals may be more bold now, but 


. 


5 5 Ize vestia, February 23, 1955. 
® Pravda, May 9, 1954. 

7 [bid., February 23, 1955. 

8 Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 
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they are speaking not only as Army representatives, but also as members of the 
supreme Party organ, the Central Committee, which is the real center of power. 
In other words, the recent celebrations show that the higher military leaders are 
acquiring more Party and political influence within the framework of the Party 
hierarchy. The position may be stated as follows: While, before, the military 
members of the Central Committee were so de jure, they are now so de facto. 
The influence of the marshals and generals will doubtless become all the more 
effective now because they hold the Army’s unquestioning obedience in their hands. 

This development means that the military members of the Central Committee 
will automatically take part in the inner-Party struggle, as executors of the op- 
posed groups’ plans. This undoubtedly happened after Stalin’s death in the Beria 
affair. It will even be possible for the more influential military men to act as 
political leaders in the inner-Party struggle. Both the gradual disappearance from 
the political scene of the older generation and Malenkov’s political compromise 
make this more likely. However, this development contradicts the general line 
of the Party in domestic politics because it makes possible the emergence of 
ambitious Bonapartes. The reasons and motives which made the Soviet leaders 
undertake this new course are of considerable interest. 

It is evident that the recent domestic changes in the Soviet Union and the 
celebration of Armed Forces’ Day, which followed shortly afterwards and illu- 
strated certain of the new tendencies, are closely linked with these reasons and 
motives. It would, however, be premature to conclude that the increased impor- 
tance of certain military leaders and the homage paid to the higher military men 
is to be explained only by the help which the military could give Khrushchev 
and Bulganin in the present domestic crisis. A very interesting article by Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky throws light on some of the reasons for the change in Soviet 
policy which was marked by Malenkov’s resignation and which aims at achiev- 
ing a sharp increase in the production of heavy industry and delaying fulfillment 
of promises for a more prosperous life until the end of the next five-year plan. 

Marshal Sokolovsky’s statements show that the new course means a rapid 
change-over to intensive military preparations. The final part of his article deals 
with the reasons for these preparations, which, according to Sokolovsky, are 
necessary because “all the peaceful proposals of the USSR are rejected,” and “the 
policy of provocation and threats makes vigilance and the taking of certain 
measures essential.””® 

However, according to Sokolovsky these defense measures—the organization 
of a unified command of the Soviet and satellite armed forces and other measures 
which are necessary for protection against possible aggression—are not the only 
steps the Soviet will take. Sokolovsky points out: “In view of the decision taken 
by the Council of the North Atlantic bloc on preparations for atomic war and 
the use of atomic weapons... it is insufficient to be ready and able only to 
answer blow for blow. The aggressor must be deprived of the advantage of sur- 
prise. We must not be caught unawares.” He explains these measures by the 
existence of atomic weapons, with their enormous destructive power, and by the 


® Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 





development of high-speed jet aircraft, which have greatly increased the impor- 
tance of the surprise factor in war.'® 

These “defense” considerations are dialectically linked with the conclusion 
that one must be prepared to start an atomic war oneself in order to forestall a 
possible attack by an opponent. 

In the light of these unusual revelations by Sokolovsky it is easy to under- 
stand the increased importance of the military leaders and the Army in the hasty 
military preparations. The Soviet leaders intend to use the authority of several 
popular figures to justify the policy of intensive military preparations, which is 
undoubtedly unpopular among the masses. The emphasis laid by the marshals on 
their own merit and ability evidently forms part of the Party’s plan for psy- 
chological preparation. The Armed Forces must be convinced of the talents of 
their top commanders. 

However, later in Sokolovsky’s article it appears that, despite Molotov’s 
recent declaration that the USSR has achieved superiority over the USA in the 
field of atomic and hydrogen weapons, by no means all is well in this respect." 
Sokolovsky states that the military might of the USSR is growing, that work to 
improve the armed forces, cadres and new equipment is satisfactory, but at the 
same time he demands new efforts. These efforts should be directed not only at 
studying and applying achievements already made and “promoting the advance 
of military science.” In addition to this: 


It is essential to study creatively and work out boldly the most pressing prob- 
lems in military science... In order to work out important problems, particularly 
those which are linked with warfare under new conditions, our military cadres must 
study thoroughly the history and experience of past wars and the latest achieve- 
ments in military science not only in our country but also abroad. 


This demand represents quite a new postwar development. Until now military 
thought in the West had been declared pseudoscientific.'* The attention of Soviet 
military leaders has now been officially attracted to the change in military doc- 
trine taking place in the West as a result of new equipment. Sokolovsky’s in- 
structions about the need to study recent achievements in warfare abroad veil an 
unequivocal demand that Soviet military doctrine be completely reorientated. 
His statements also show that the necessary reorganization is still in the initial 
stages in the USSR. His words are all the more important because he could speak 
this year for the first time as Chief of the General Staff of the Army and of the 
Navy'*—a position analogous to that of Admiral Radford in the United States. 
The General Staff of the Army and Navy directs the work and military pre- 
parations of the Army General Staff (headed by Army General Malinin) and of 
the General Staff of the Navy (headed by Admiral Fomin). 

However, there is a considerable time interval between finding the correct 
answer to new military problems at general staff level and inculcating the new 


%” Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 

11 Pravda and Izvestia, February 9, 1955. 
#2 Bolshevik, Moscow, 1947, No. 3. 

13 Pravda and Izvestia, February 24, 1955. 
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doctrine into the army. Sokolovsky’s appeal for troops and commanders of all 
echelons to be independent, which differs radically from the former practice of 
centralized dissemination of military doctrine from above, is clear proof of 
Soviet difficulties and backwardness in adapting atomic energy to military pur- 
poses. This backwardness is especially noticeable in the tactical application of 
atomic weapons. The “assault” approach to military training and the struggle to 
achieve complete prohibition and destruction of atomic weapons in the US by 
diplomatic means is evidence of the break-down of Soviet plans in this respect. 

As well as needing to eliminate her backwardness in the change-over to new 
forms of war, the USSR is also faced with the difficult task of equipping her 
younger partner, China, who is in process of transforming her armed forces into 
a regular army. This makes great new demands on the Soviet heavy and defense 
industries. 

Thus, Armed Forces Day showed that the present aim of Soviet policy is 
greater speed in the armaments race and increased military training. These mili- 
tary preparations will soon be used by Soviet foreign policy to intimidate the 
free world in the cold war, although the present show of power is to a certain 
extent bluff. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. January Issue, No. 2, 1955. 

Kommunist, as the Party’s principal theoretical journal, reflects very faith- 
fully any changes in the Soviet political line. In this respect the second January 
issue is particularly interesting because it defines the meaning behind Malenkov’s 
resignation and signals certain consequent changes which have taken place in 
government circles. 

The editorial, however, says very little in this respect. It is entitled “The 
Creative Activity of the Masses and the Tasks of Party and Soviet Organizations” 
and deals with preparations for the campaign preceding the elections to the 
Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous Republics and for local Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies. After four years in office members must now seek new man- 
dates from the electorate in order to continue in office. 

The article is similar to all campaign material. It is simply a collection of 
political slogans. In keeping with long-established Soviet tradition, successes in 
all branches of the economy are enumerated and a sharp growth in production is 
claimed. However, certain parts of this article are symptomatic. First there is 
the assertion which has been insistently repeated for the last three months, namely: 
“The Party and the people are at present, as before, devoting most of their atten- 
tion to the development of heavy industry—the very basis of a socialist economy, 
of the people’s welfare and of the country’s defense.” 

Again in accordance with tradition, certain shortcomings are mentioned in 
the article in order to explain the appeal for further efforts: “While our industry 
as a whole and most of its branches fulfilled the 1954 plan, a considerable num- 
ber of factories, mills and oil-fields failed to cope with their tasks.” 

In this case, however, these statements, which are designed to combat com- 
placency, are accompanied by the significant hint that certain ministries also 
failed to carry out their tasks. This is done to prepare people for the changes and 
reorganization in ministries which took place a month later and which were 
probably caused not so much by inefficiency in ministers as by the policies they 
favored. 

There follow paragraphs dealing with the development of the new lands— 
a feature which has become almost obligatory in modern Soviet directives. One 
thing is, however, characteristic. After the assertion that the masses have responded 
to the Party’s appeal the following phrase occurs: “New detachments of young 
people are now being directed to the new lands.” The word “directed” shows 
how relative the principle of “volunteering” must be in the development of 
virgin and idle lands. 

The last question dealt with in the editorial is that of supplying the cultural 
and everyday needs of the population. One point about this article is note- 
worthy—it does not use the term “consumer goods,” and it employs a new name 
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for certain enterprises “Combined Service Establishments” (while-you-wait shoe 
repairing, pressing and sewing, etc.). 

The second article, “Against Distortion of the Marxist Theory of Reproduc- 
tion,” by I. Doroshev and A. Rumyantsev, is of much greater interest than the 
editorial. The authors speak of the theory of reproduction as a great scientific 
discovery and declare categorically that the systematic increase in the propor- 
tion of labor expended on the production of the means of production “has been 
made the basis of its general line by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 
Much has been written before in the Soviet press about the primacy of heavy 
industry. In this article, however, the decisive role of heavy industry has been 
elevated to the level of a supreme political as well as economic principle. It fol- 
lows that Stalin’s policy is being reintroduced. Hence the force of the accusation 
which is leveled at those who think of departing from this principle. The author 
states that theoreticians have appeared who try to prove that Marx’s law about 
the increase first and foremost in production of the means of production under 
the conditions of “expanded reproduction” applies only to a capitalist economy 
and not to a socialist one. The whole article is an indictment of these theoreticians. 


He brands as opportunists certain of them, such as E. Kasimovsky, D. Kuz- 
netsov, A. Paltseyv and M. Gerasimenko who wrote in the Party journal Kom- 
munist Ukrainy, No. 1, 1955. The names of the chief offenders are not, however, 
mentioned, although it is clear that they are not the Communist professors, who 
have fulfilled to the letter all instructions from above, but those Party members 
who wished to change Soviet internal policy. 

Evidently Stalin’s former comrades-in-arms have sensed the danger and have 
found that the best solution is to repeat Stalin’s tactics and his political accusa- 
tions, which were so effective twenty or thirty years ago. Molotov, Khrushchev, 
Bulganin and others have launched accusations of anti-Marxism and of right- 
wing opportunist practices. A further indictment is added to the list—that of 
vulgarization. The exact time when the deviations arose is also mentioned in the 
article, which states: “These economists cite 1953 as the year in which there was, 
in their opinion, a radical change in the economic policy of the Party ...” Stalin 
died in 1953. The accusation is therefore directed at Malenkov and all those who 
think like him. 

The article abounds in theoretical subtleties and devices. For example, it 
speaks mostly of “production of the means of production” and not of heavy or 
light industry. There are comparatively few quotations from Lenin’s works and 
many more from Marx—the primary source. To be on the safe side, the article 
emphasizes that “uncontrolled forces, lack of rhythm and crises have been 
eliminated” from the socialist economy. It is also noteworthy that the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union in the “system of the ever-strengthening camp of 
socialism” is particularly mentioned. It is evident that the “theory of an expand- 
ing economy” is of help in subjecting the satellites. It is much easier to com- 
munize a country if heavy and not light industry is being developed there. 
This fact has also played a certain role in the condemnation of the “depraved” 
views of certain economists, “who are resurrecting the right-wing opportunist 
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slogans of ‘cotton-print’ industrialization [overemphasis on consumer goods], 
slogans which have been unmasked and shattered by the Party.” All these state- 
ments show that Stalin’s policy is being reintroduced. Events may have made 
this course essential, at least for the time being. 

The next article, “The Great Friendship Between the USSR and China is the 
Bulwark of Peace and Security,” by M. Kapitsa, was written partly in connec- 
tion with the fifth anniversary of the Soviet-Chinese friendship and mutual aid 
treaty. Kommunist, as the leading Party organ, has been paying special attention 
to China. Almost every issue deals with questions concerning this country. 

This article falls naturally into two parts of almost equal length. The first 
part deals with cooperation between the USSR and China, and certain facts 
illustrating the historical origins of this cooperation are cited. The argument is 
supported with pronouncements by Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, Malenkov, the 
scholar Mendeleev and Maxim Gorky. The authors give examples of economic 
links, the creation of mixed Soviet-Chinese societies, scientific and technical col- 
laboration, the exchange of literature, etc. 

The second part of the article is quite different. The peace-loving tone gives 
way to sharp attacks on the United States government, which in the opinion of 
the Soviet leaders is pursuing a hostile policy towards China. The authors speak 
of the infringment of China’s rights in international organizations, of the crea- 
tion of aggressive military blocs in Asia, of spies and saboteurs sent to China, 
the support of Chiang Kai-shek and other facts, both true and false, which, as 
the article says, incriminate the “aggressive circles” of the United States. 


The fourth article, like the first two, deals with a question of internal policy. 
It is an editorial entitled “For a Fundamental Improvement in Building.” The 
editors devote special attention to this question because the construction of dwell- 
ings is one of the weak points in the Soviet economy. Because the attempts to 
equalize the development of the heavy and light industries have been condemned 
it is necessary to clarify the political line in the development of building. This 
article is based on Khrushchev’s speech at the All-Union Conference of Builders, 
Architects and Workers in the Building Materials Industry. The chief premise 
for a radical improvement in construction work “is the further industrialization 
of building on the basis of introducing on a wider scale prefabricated reinforced 
concrete construction.” Among the shortcomings mentioned are inadequate 
standardization and a high labor turnover. At the same time, however, the 
authors speak of the need to free workers through greater mechanization and 
transfer them to heavy industry. The following remark on architectural excesses 
is also noteworthy: “The planning organizations continue to work out many 
uneconomic individual projects and give little attention to commoner types.” 
This is the signal for a return to the construction of standard simplified build- 
ings, such as those which were erected during the first five-year plans. 

The next article, by I. Kebin, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Estonian Communist Party is entitled “The Struggle to Develop a Socialist Cul- 
ture.” Kebin emphasizes the pernicious influence of the West, which was reflected 
in the national culture of bourgeois Estonia, a culture which “poisoned the con- 
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sciousness of the masses.” The article is in essence a campaign against freedom of 
the personality and against independence from political influence. It is stated 
that “One group of Estonian writers, art critics and scholars used French bour- 
geois culture as its guide, another group English bourgeois culture, and so forth.” 
The author sharply condemns “deracinated cosmopolites” and reaches the con- 
clusion that the only acceptable guide in cultural matters is socialist culture, or, 
more exactly, Soviet culture. 


He deals with each branch of art separately and tries to prove the expediency of 
subordinating them to Soviet culture. He devotes special attention to scientific 
work, the center of which is the Academy of Sciences of the Estonian SSR. The 
Academy is no longer concentrating on “imaginary scientific and research work” 
but is devoting more and more time to solving important “practical problems.” 
In Kebin’s opinion the successes achieved are “closely linked with the inculcation 
of Marxist-Leninist ideas and with the struggle against bourgeois ideology.” 


K. Gershenin’s article, “Soviet Courts and Their Role in Strengthening the 
Observance of Soviet Law,” sums up the significance of the recent elections of 
people’s assessors. These elections “demonstrated the moral and political unity 
of Soviet society and the flowering of socialist democracy.” Also noteworthy is 
the mention that in recent years work has been carried out on codifying and 
systematizing active laws and on working out new laws. The article would in- 
dicate that the projected criminal and legal codes have been elaborated in com- 
plete accord with the principles which had become the basis of Soviet legal pro- 
cedure during Stalin’s time. They make provision for: 


. on the one hand an increase in the struggle with such socially dangerous 
crimes as treason, espionage, sabotage, banditry, murder and theft; and on the other 
hand less severe punishment or the replacement of punishment by administrative or 
social measures for petty violations of the law in everyday life, in the economy or 
at a place of work. 


In order to explain many previous illegal actions by the Soviet organs of justice, 
a passage is inserted which states that sworn enemies of the Soviet people have 
maliciously trampled on and perverted Soviet justice. “Particularly the base 


traitor Beria and his assistants have acted in this way... 


The article by Ya. Katkovsky and A. Puchkov entitled “The Economic Situa- 
tion of Capitalist Countries in 1954” is an attempt to give an international 
economic review for 1954. The tendentious nature of this article is apparent from 
the first sentence in which the sharpening of economic contradictions “... in the 
capitalist world, particularly in the United States” is mentioned. Later on, and 
in a very superficial way (with two or three figures only), economic problems, 
great and small, are dealt with. It is not surprising that the first among these is 
that of military expenditure. Because Soviet propaganda continues to insist on 
the aggressive intentions of the democratic world it was essential to emphasize 
this in such a journal as Kommunist. It is categorically asserted that “ mili- 
tarization of the economy” is characteristic of all democratic countries, and that 
“military expenditure has reached the highest point in the USA.” According to 
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the article, military expenditures comprise 68% of the American budget. From 
this the authors draw several conclusions: there has been a decline in heavy in- 
dustry, ferrous metals and coal production is down, the total trade turnover is 
less, the output of the food and light industries has fallen and dozens of textile 
factories have been closed. The whole American economy is painted in these 
gloomy colors. Kommunist states that the United States’ economic difficulties 
are the result of the American monopolies’ struggle to develop the armaments 
race even more and heighten international tension. 


After this judgment has been passed on the United States, England and France 
are similarly depicted. In Italy, despite the increase in the index of industrial 
production certain vital branches of the economy have not reached the prewar 
level. The article considers agriculture in capitalist countries to have been de- 
termined by two factors: overproduction crises in exporting countries and a 
great shortage in most colonial and dependent countries. 


The conclusion of the review is that the monopolies are depressing the stand- 
ard of living and reducing the democratic rights of the workers. As a result the 
class war became more acute in the capitalist countries in 1954. 


In the section “Lectures and Advice” there is one article in the issue under 
review. It is “German Classical Philosophy—One of the Sources of Marxism,” by 
T Oizerman. The theme is expressed in the introductory part: “One of the theo- 
retical sources of Marxism is classical German philosophy, whose most brilliant 
representatives were Hegel and Feuerbach.” 


This is explained further on, most attention being devoted to Hegel’s philo- 


sophical legacy. “Certain authors of articles and lecturers emphasize the re- 
actionary sides of the teachings of Hegel and other German philosophers and 
ignore those aspects of their teachings which made them one of the sources of 
Marxist theory.” 


This statement acquires particular significance in view of issue No. 17 of 
Kommunist in 1954. In this issue, also in the “Lectures and Advice” section, 
there was an article by G. Fedorov entitled “Dialectical Materialism on Freedom 
and Necessity.” The article was based on the conflict between materialism and 
idealism. Hegel and several other idealistic philosophers were contrasted with 
the materialists, that is, primarily Marx and Engels. In the issue under review, 
therefore, Kommunist is belying its own words. It may reasonably be assumed 
that the question of German philosophy is not dealt with by chance. Probably 
this is one aspect of the theoretical differences which have recently become very 
pronounced. 


The international review in this issue of Kommunist is called “New Ma- 
neuvers of US Diplomacy” and deals with declarations by representatives of the 
United States government on the possibility of “coexistence from a position of 
strength” and on the need to devote more attention to “a new external economic 
policy.” The essence of the article can be summed up in five words. “Do not 
trust the US!” “Reviewer” tries very hard to prove that a new variant of the 
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Marshall Plan is being employed, and the Marshall Plan has become “an in- 
strument of political pressure.” 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” opens with a review by M. Kraev, 
entitled “A Collection of Documents on Questions of Soviet Agrarian Policy.” 
This collection, The Agrarian Policy of the Soviet Regime, is a series of docu- 
ments and other material from 1917 to 1918 prepared by the Historical Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and by the Central State Archives 
of the October Revolution and Socialist Construction in the USSR. This book 
is one of a series which serves at the same time as a practical guide for govern- 
ment leaders in the satellites. It is from this standpoint that the reviewer treats 
the collection. He notes that the book reflects the process of creating organiza- 
tions to deal with land questions, but states that “there are no documents about 
the organization, structure and functions of the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture.” The reviewer complains about inadequate demonstration of the es- 
tablishment of sovkhozes and considers it a gross blunder to have included in 
the collection a document in which it is stated that the peasants, under the in- 
fluence of social-revolutionaries, demanded an equalizing division of the land. 


The second review was written by the leading Soviet “internationalist” D. 
Zaslavsky. He has chosen Elmer Davis’ But We Were Born Free, published in 
New York in 1954. The reason for choosing this book is quite clear. It protests, 
in Zaslavsky’s words, against “the anti-Communist crusade in the US.” There 
are passages in the book which speak about the menace of fascism and which 
state that there is a group of people in the US whom Davis calls “fascistoid.” The 
reviewer singles out these passages for special comment. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the book as a whole is a blow at the myth of freedom in the Western 
world. 

The last contribution to this issue of Kommunist cannot be classified either as 
an article or as a review. It is called “One Incorrect Explanation of the Role of 
the Proletariat in the Revolution of 190;—1907.” This work is a lengthy and 
somewhat strange reply by the editors on a question which arose as follows: 
The propagandist A. Poletaev had called attention to an emphatic assertion in 
material about the first Russian Revolution which was printed in Kommunist. 
This assertion maintained that the predominating role in the Revolution belonged 
to the proletariat, which was the creator of the Party. A. Poletaev wrote in to 
the editors for an explanation, pointing out that the Central Committee of the 
Party has always taught that the Party was created by Lenin. It is quite typical 
that the editors, who sternly accused A. Poletaev of giving an incorrect ex- 
planation, were unable to formulate their answer and were reduced to the un- 
decided statement that both principles—“the proletariat created the Party” and 
“Lenin created the Party”—were correct. 

It is evident that the editors of Kommunist, who have sharply changed their 
course during the last six months, are now finding it difficult to extricate them- 
selves from the theoretical confusion. 


bn! 






Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
Organ of the Institute of Law of the Academy of Science of the USSR and of the All-Union 
Institute of Juridical Science of the Ministry of Justice of the USSR. Issue reviewed: No. 7, 1954. 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (The Soviet State and Law) appears eight times 
a year with a circulation of about 15,000 copies. It deals chiefly with the problems 
of the state structure and legal systems of the Soviet Union and her satellites and 
criticizes the institutions of the countries of the free world. 


The Science of Soviet State Law has been called upon to arm cadres with a 
knowledge of the ways and means of further strengthening the Soviet state organs, 
of generalizing and disseminating the positive experience of state service, and of 
showing the innumerable advantages of the socialist state and social patterns over 
the state and social patterns of the capitalist countries. (Page 3.) 

The work of Soviet lawyers must serve to perfect the state apparatus. (Page 8.) 
Justice can and must, by the means inherent in the law, facilitate the best organi- 
zational control and supervision of execution. (Page 8.) 

The article contains many indications of shortcomings in the elaboration of 
Soviet civil law. It complains that many published works are abstractions, divorced 
from any analysis of real situations in which Soviet legal norms would be appli- 
cable; or they represent a collection of general sociological theses having no bear- 
ing on the subject of study. It notes a complete alienation of much research from 
practice. 

The chief culprits in the unsatisfactory situation are, according to the article, 
the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the Law Faculty, 
of the Moscow State University. 

Later, the author enumerates the chief tasks requiring immediate elaboration 
and development. They are: 


1. An investigation aimed at simplifying the structure of the ministries, in- 
creasing their level of efficiency and establishing a definite delineation of 
the spheres of influence between the ministries of the USSR and the mini- 
stries of the Union and Autonomous Republics. 

. Active participation in working out the projects of new regulations for 
oblast, krai, raion, town and village councils. 

. An examination of the role and significance of Soviet state organs in stimu- 
lating socialist competition. 
The study of the role of civil law norms aimed at stimulating workers in 
socialist production. 
The adaptation of the apparatus of state and communal organizations to 
solving the chief problem—“in two or three years to fully satisfy the grow- 
ing demands of the population for consumer goods and to ensure the supply 
of raw material to light industry and the food-processing industry.” 

. The study of the processes which take place in the state and legal spheres 
of the capitalist countries, the discovery of their mechanisms and the ex- 
position of their driving forces and anti-national essence. 
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All these tasks are clearly practical. There is no devotion to the problems of 
legal theory. Soviet civil law has been reduced to an applied science. 


The following article, “Developing and Strengthening the State in the Euro- 
pean People’s Democracies,” in addition to praising past achievements, stresses the 
need to strengthen and develop the state apparatus as new problems arise. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to “socialist legality” and “state discipline.” 


The next three articles are devoted to the Chinese People’s Republic and touch 
upon the Chinese Constitution, socialist property and family law and legislation 
on marriage. 

Then comes an uninspiring article on the Vietnam Republic, followed by two 
interesting articles, one on Communist labor training and the other on personal 
property rights. The latter two are worthy of some consideration. In the first, “On 
the Significance of Soviet Law in Directing the Communist Attitude Toward 
Labor,” by E. A. Popova, attaining maximum labor productivity is shown to 
be the main object of Soviet law. And although “compulsion in the Soviet state is 
not the deciding method of ensuring the execution of the required norms,” never- 
theless, “the law can achieve nothing without the apparatus capable of enforcing 
the fulfillment of legal norms.”! Compulsion in Soviet society has as its basis the 
people’s conviction of the justice of the Party’s and government’s policy and [the 
people’s] faith in them. (Pages 51, 52.) 

The establishment by the Constitution of the USSR of the right of the Soviet 
citizen to work and the material guarantee that this right will be realized, and the 
regulation set up in Article 12 of the Constitution to the effect that labor is a matter 
of honor for every citizen capable of work on the principle “He who does not work 
does not eat” exert a great educational influence on Soviet citizens, facilitating the 
development of their socialist concept of right, and the formulation of a new Com- 
munist attitude to socialist property and labor. (Page 49.) . . . Compulsion exerts 
educational influence both on the persons to whom it is applied and to those about 
[them]. (Page 51.) 


The thesis of the article is that the Soviet government is attaining the further 
development of labor productivity by using both compulsion and incentives. 


The methods of compulsion include administrative, financial and penal mea- 
sures designed to tighten labor discipline and facilitate the attainment of quotas. 
Survivals of capitalism are inadmissible. Such are “a parasitical way of life, the 
production of defective material, selfishness, shirking, refusal to work on account 
of religious rites and festivals, drunkenness, appearance at the place of work in an 
intoxicated state.” A merciless war is being waged against all these shortcomings. 


It would appear that imprisonment for arriving at work 20 minutes late is no 
longer the practice, but nevertheless, strict material penalties have been introduced 
for all violations of labor discipline. For example, it is possible to increase by 50% 
the agricultural taxes on a kolkhoznik family whose individual members have not 
put in the minimum number of work day units on the kolkhoz. (Page 51.) At the 


1 Lenin, Sochineniya, Moscow, 1941, vol. XXV, 4.ed., p. 442. 





same time, “stoppages or faulty work do not count toward work day units earned 
even if the worker is not to blame for the stoppage or fault.” 


In this way, a whole kolkhoz family may be subjected to severe financial 
penalties if one member, even through no fault of his own, did not put in the 
minimum required number of work day units. 


There are three kinds of incentives: 1. The bonus system of payment; 2. Khoz- 
raschet (economic accountability) in enterprises; 3. Socialist competition. Of 
khozraschet it is said “Khozraschet in an industrial enterprise, and particularly 
shop khozraschet, directly mobilizes the broad masses of workers in the struggle 
to overfulfill plans. Shop khozraschet is one of the conditions for the organized 
fulfilling and overfulfilling of planned tasks...” (Pages 54, 55.) 


Legal regulations, by their own means, assist in the fulfillment of tasks aimed 
at developing socialist competition. This process finds expression, for example, in 
the following: by legal regulations directed at tightening labor discipline and faci- 
litating a one-man management a legal obligation is imposed on the administration 
of enterprises to take steps necessary to organize and develop socialist competition. 
(Page 66.) 


From the second article, “Some Questions of Private Property Law,” by F. Ya. 
Mikolenko, the present point of view of the Soviet government on private pro- 
perty, subsidiary enterprises and kolkhozniks’ private plots can be determined. 


The objectives of private property law under socialism, are, as a general rule, 
consumer goods and, as exceptions, a few non-essential means of production. 

The acquisition of certain minor, non-essential means of production as personal 
property is connected with the fact that we have not yet achieved full satisfaction 
in the supplying of consumer goods to the population as a whole on the basis of 
socialized production. (Pages 59, 60.) 


It is interesting to note that cows owned by kolkhozniks and certain workers 
are included by Soviet law in the category of “means of production.” 


The September plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party decreed, in the interests of developing livestock raising, that a stop 
_be put to the pernicious practice of infringing on the kolkhozniks’ interests in the 
cattle that they owned. This incorrect attitude to the development of livestock 
raising was even more evident in the case of the workers. 


It is customary to call the workers’ small gardens on which they grow their 
potatoes and vegetables, subsidiary enterprises. Their development is encouraged 
by the Soviet government when there is an agricultural crisis in the country. Once 
the crisis has passed, the government apparatus again begins to infringe upon them. 


On this score, the gist of Article 7 of the Soviet Constitution is that, whereas 
a personal plot of land and a few domestic animals can be owned by every kol- 
khoznik, great care must be exercised to ensure that they are not permitted to be- 
come of more than secondary importance. The USSR cannot permit even a part 
of the population to become economically independent because this could lead to 
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political insularity. The arguments put forward for not allowing the development 
of personal plots to a point of self-sufficiency are not particularly convincing. 


Concerning the future prospects of the kolkhozniks’ subsidiary enterprises 
and the fate of the kolkhozniks themselves, the enterprises are regarded as a 
necessary evil and will be abolished at the first opportunity. One way this will be 
achieved is through the creation of a large grain reserve produced by cultivating 
virgin lands where only sovkhoz enterprises will be founded, with no private plots 
of land or livestock permitted. 


The next article, “The Question of the Nature of Offense as a Fundamental 
Criminal Responsibility Under the Soviet Criminal Code,” by Ya. M. Brainin, 
tackles the question of the difference between the definition of a crime and the 
crime itself. It is noteworthy that Soviet criminal legislation (see Article 6 of the 
Criminal Code of the RSFSR) gives a general definition of a crime as a socially 
dangerous act “directed against the Soviet system or disturbing socialist law and 
order which has been established for some time.” This is hardly in keeping with 
the accepted concept of the nature of a criminal offense. 


In the article, “Questions of the Theory of International Law,” the author 
shows that, in addition to ordinary international law, there is a socialist inter- 
national law. While the former was developed in the course of conflicts and co- 
operation between nations, the latter is characterized by the friendship and mutual 
aid of the socialist states. The article urges that not only states but also national 
groups struggling to attain independence be the subject of international law. 


The article, “The Application of the Norms of Soviet Socialist Law,” by Ya. 
L. Shtutin, is based on the proposition that: “The regulations of socialist law as a 
part of the superstructure are a form of consolidation and are a most important 
lever in carrying out the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment, which is based on a complete calculation of the objective demands of socialist 
society.” 

The aim of legal control in the Soviet state is “the organization of the relation- 
ship between the workers and the interests of Communist construction.” It is quite 
clear that the task of Soviet legislation is not to work out legal regulations, even 
of socialist law and order, but the purely utilitarian task of establishing the ad- 
ministrative and legal regulations necessary for the creation of a Communist 
society. 

There follows a discussion of Soviet civil law and a series of articles connected 
with the preparation of drafts of the Criminal Code and the Criminal Legal Pro- 
cedure Code of the USSR. 


Finally, a large part of the magazine is devoted to comments, a chronicle, 
reviews and a bibliography. 

With few exceptions the articles do not discuss the theoretical formulation 
and explanation of questions of Soviet law but rather the ways this law and its 
various methods of disciplining can help strengthen the Soviet state apparatus, 
increase labor productivity and devise ways of creating a Soviet society. 





The Fall of a Titan 


By Icor GouzENKO 
Published by Cassell and Company, Ltd., London, 1954, 680 Pages. 


The recently-published novel, The Fall of a Titan by Igor Gouzenko, has 
already attracted much attention in the West. Directed toward a wide circle of 
readers, this novel is worthy of serious consideration, from more than a purely 
literary point of view. 

It is the story of Feodor Novikov, a sixteen-year old high school boy at the 
time of the Revolution of 1917. A dramatic sequence of events (including the tragic 
death of his father) leads him to become a Cheka agent, full of hatred and revenge. 
In the Civil War he serves in various capacities with the Reds. After the war, he 
is sent to a University, where he soon becomes a professor. He is given a special 
task—to act as a government agent among the intelligentsia. 


After writing a thesis based upon the new “revolutionary” (i.e. Stalinist) view- 
point, he finds new horizons opened up to him—on the one hand, the post of 
University Rector, and on the other, the task of “influencing” Gorin, who has been 
silent for too long or has, at any rate, not written in accordance with the Kremlin’s 
wishes. 

Gorin (modeled after Gorky) is the ideological hero of the novel. Novikov 
meets him at a time when he is plagued by doubts over the justness of his revo- 
lutionary ideas. Novikov has to persuade him to undertake a very important 
project—to justify the reign of Ivan the Terrible (patterned after Stalin). Gorin 
agrees to write a play on this topic. 

On the successful completion of his mission, Novikov is ordered to Moscow, 
where he attends a reception given by Stalin. Meanwhile, he has fallen in love 
with Gorin’s daughter, Nina, who was educated in Italy. But Veria, the new 
NKVD head, forbids him even to think about such a marriage. Consequently, 
Novikov quickly transfers his attentions to Lida Sidorova, daughter of the director 
of a large tank factory, an old Bolshevik and Civil War hero. But Novikov is 
unlucky in love; Sidorov is arrested almost on the eve of the wedding as “an enemy 
of the people.” Novikov, to avoid all compromise, breaks off relations with Lida, 
who is bearing his child. She arid her mother are ejected from their villa and sent 
to the workers’ quarters of a chemical plant. 

A new task soon awaits Novikov. Since the great success of van the Terrible 
its author is required to produce fresh eulogies. Nina marries the son of Shcher- 
bakov, a powerful Politburo member. Gorin himself is put under strict house 
arrest. His faithful friend, Chetok, is killed, together with all his servants. 
Novikov is given complete charge of Gorin for a “re-persuasion” course. 
(Gorky’s idiot son, Pavel, has already been almost “doctored” to death.) The 
fate of the stormy petrel is, of course, already long-since decided—Stalin could 
not forgive him his nationwide popularity. , 

At the villa, Novikov accidently meets the ten-year-old son of the gardener. 
The boy’s father has just been executed. Novikov decides to save him according 
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to the formula used in most adventure stories—getting the guards drunk, a gallop 
across the steppes at night, etc. Novikov hands the boy over to his brother Nikolai, 
a cheerful, kind-hearted student, affectionate and honest, just the opposite of 
Feodor. Nikolai saves Lida Sidorova from suicide and marries her. There follows 
a night scene between the brothers, with Feodor’s confessions about God and the 
NKVD in a style strongly reminiscent of Dostoevsky’s Alesha Karamazov. How- 
ever, these confessions do not prevent Feodor from returning to the villa, where 
he kills Gorin in a most brutal fashion, splitting his head open on a radiator. After 
this favorable conclusion to the Rostov business, Feodor, to his disappointment, 
cannot continue his academic career; he is sent abroad to an embassy to carry on 
his “activities,” this time among the “progressive” intelligentsia. 


There are many other characters in this far-ranging book; the writer’s old 
friend, the frightened academician Glushak, also in the service of the NK VD (and, 
incidentally, one of the most successful figures in the novel); a typical representa- 
tive of Soviet golden youth Oleg Durov, the son of the NK VD chief and the terror 
of the whole town; Durov himself and his predecessor Larin, butchers pure and 
simple; Veria, a devilishly consummate sadist; the factory director Sidorov; and 
several figures “from the people” who remain silent or, if they do say anything, 
tell the absolute truth. 

The novel is convincingly written; it is attractive and vivid. There are many 
powerful scenes, frightening in their truthfulness. Particularly impressive are: the 
beginning of the Revolution, which is accurately and objectively portrayed; the 
opening of the Marxist Institute in Rostov when the reader realizes fully the hor- 
ror of Soviet casuistry and dramatization; the barracks where the workers of the 
chemical plant drag out their lives; the licentious orgies of the Party officials 
celebrating “in the European fashion”; the meeting of the barge of prisoners with 
the factory director’s yacht; the school scene where the children reluctantly 
“rebel” because they are harshly “compelled” to read fairy tales; the descriptions 
of the Don and the steppe. These scenes more than compensate for the sentimental- 
izing, which the author rather overdoes. Many pages are reminiscent of Krasnov; 
some of Breshko-Breshkovskaya. These two writers, however, were old émigrés 
and their hatred for Bolshevism would appear too impassioned. Gouzenko, on the 
other hand, who was a cipher clerk, was clearly aware of many things in spite of 
his youth. It is significant that the most successful scenes, from a psychological 
viewpoint, are those depicting fear, both of the victims and of the Cheka agents 
themselves. 

Gouzenko treats physical torture only in passing. But he gives numerous and 
convincingly true-to-life examples showing how the tentacles of the State security 
organs envelop both the wise and the foolish, the ambitious and the naive, the 
intelligentsia of the middle and upper classes and makes of them what they will. 
The daily, ungrammatical reports of Nadya, the waitress in the University dining 
room (so-and-so did not eat his chop); the “secretary” or foreman hated by the 
students and workers—all these are the nonentities, the laborers doing the dirty 
work of the police state. They are known and hated. 
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Such people as Veria and Durov are likewise all-too-familiar types. But what 
about the doctor with the little paunch and the pince-nez, the old scholar, the 
professor, the engineer? Each one has his own speciality, and each lives exactly 
as his colleagues possessing nothing to which his obvious merits do not entitle him. 
Even if he were to fail through an inability to cope with conscience or task—what 
is surprising about the arrest and downfall of a Soviet citizen? Even then the 
secret would not be discovered. Each would be taken for what he appeared 
to be, a representative of the professional classes, accepted by professional circles, 
They “work” comparatively infrequently; “patients” do not all meet with a 
sudden demise since real poison is not always used. However, regardless of 
whether they seem vain careerists, inveterate cynics or people lost in the maze 
of life, they morally destroy and corrupt their victims, just as they do them- 
selves. To struggle against the NKVD in a prison or a labor camp is just as 
impossible as it is useless) What weapon is there against such phenomena in 
“normal” life, except one’s own conscience and instinct? But both conscience and 
instinct can often serve only as a warning, not as a means of escape. 


The NKVD personnel who appear in the novel are living people although the 
author cannot cope with the psychology of Novikov towards the end. The positive 
types are not portrayed as well. Their aura of sanctity is not always convincing. 

The novel contains nothing new; many writers have already described the 
horrors of the Soviet system to the West. Gouzenko’s merits are that as a new and 
young author (he is not yet thirty) who is something of a specialist, he will be 
believed, the more so since his novel with its strength and vividness is convincing 
and easily understood. In this are to be found the political aims and justification 
of the book. In addition there is the possibility that it will put many people on 
their guard and make them more suspicious of the “repentance” of certain mem- 
bers of state defense departments “who have joined the anti-Communist struggle 
in the West.” Admittedly, this prudence could lead to a suspicion psychosis with 
all the attendant consequences. It is difficult to say which is the worse of the two. 


However, this is only one aspect of the book. There are other facts which gave 
the well-known critic Francois Bondy writing in the German monthly Der Monat 
cause to assert that “The Fall of a Titan... is a Soviet book published in the West” 
since the author has produced a sample of so-called socialist realism. Bondy is 
only half right. Socialist realism was not completely understood by its initiators. 
A simple definition would be “writing as the Party requires.” But this does not 
mean that the only ban on authors is that of including “Western ideas” in their 
works. It means (judging from what Soviet critics praise as an approximation to 
socialist realism) that, when carrying out the ideas desired by the Party, the author 
may, and indeed must, distort and falsify both the past and the present as needs be. 

This would seem to be the state of affairs in the Soviet Union. But in the free 
world, an author is naturally permitted to work as he wishes, without any oppres- 
sion. However, this “naturally” is not completely correct. N. Ulyanov, analyzing 
post-War emigré literature, also pointed out works written in the Soviet manner; 
“anti-West” has been replaced by “anti-East.” The finger is pointing in 2 
different direction, but the essence has remained the same. 
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Such works continue to appear. Rejection of the Soviet government and the 
Soviet regime does not mean that a person automatically stops thinking in the way 
he was taught to, unless he has taught himself to think independently. For- 
tunately, there are many people capable of independent thought; but the 
problem of the others still exists, and it is as important as it is complex. 


In what lie Gouzenko’s distortions? One can discount several inaccuracies in 
the biography of Gorky. This is poetic license, dictated by the course of the action. 
Naturally, an author may look upon a writer he is describing as a “titan of 
thought.” This is his right, just as the reader and the critic has the right to another 
opinion. But even the free press has certain laws which must be respected. Stefan 
Zweig, describing the life of Marie Antoinette, kept strictly to historical facts, 
while explaining her sentiments, thoughts, and the motives for her actions in his 
own way. Alexei Tolstoiin his novel The Road to Calvary, written at the beginning 
of the twenties, when Russian literature was still a part of Western culture, in- 
troduced in the person of his hero, the poet Bessonov, a fairly obvious description 
of Blok. But Bessonov was a fictional character in spite of the hints; consequently 
the author was at liberty to ascribe to him whatever he wished. 


Igor Gouzenko combined these two concepts and produced misunderstanding. 
He gives a completely wrong impression to those who are not sufficiently well 
acquainted with Russian literature or the history of Revolution. His Gorin is the 
author of The Stormy Petrel, a work of Gorky’s that is very well known. This 
renders the pseudonym of little avail. There is not even the formal excuse that the 
author took Gorky merely as a model. It seems, the author may express a purely 
personal opinion of an historical personality using history (in this case, a bio- 
graphy) in an arbitrary manner, or in the fashion of “socialist realism.” 

In the first place, Gorky was not the only “titan of the past” recognized by the 
Kremlin, as the author asserts. Alexei Tolstoi, Sergei Yesenin, Vladimir Mayakov- 
sky and many others were well known both before the Revolution and afterwards. 
Perhaps, of all the pre-Revolutionary writers the Sovict readers are best ac- 
quainted with Gorky. However, this book is not designed for Soviet readers. Yet 
according to Gouzenko, Gorky was the only Russian humanist author, the apostle 
of truth and goodness, “the passionate heart,” sharing if not actually “discover- 
ing” the sufferings of the Russian people. That is why, he says, Gorky enjoyed 
such great popularity, such impassioned, reverential love throughout the country. 

One is free to like or dislike Gorky’s works, but to make him the only one, 
passing over Dostoevsky, Leskov, Turgenev, Korolenko, Chekhov, Potapenko 
and many others both first- and second-raters is not the real personal opinion 
of the author but socialist realism. 


It is impossible to measure people like Gorin with the common yard-stick ... 
Gorin is a passionate seeker after truth. That is what has given his talent such sur- 
prising purposefulness, such deep idealism, making him one of the greatest writers of 
our time... (Page 109). 


These words were spoken by one of the heroes, Glushak. A “woman of the 
people” says: 





You are an honest man... You are a great man... You have a soul... You 
yourself said that the son is not responsible for his father. You wrote so beautifully 


about that . . . (Page 150). 


It would hardly be a mistake to say that, to the millions of emigrés, such a 
panegyric toGorky is a novelty. Despite the trite praises, the Soviet intelligentsia 
is far from overawed by Gorky. 

Why did the author make use of socialist realism? Was it to show the readers 
that the people believed in their hero and idealized him in spite of his surrender? 
Or to show that everyone has aspirations toward truth? 


This is a praiseworthy objective but it does not justify the means. Truth 
should not be portrayed by falsifying or distorting reality. Truth is not in need 
of this. Such a device stems from politics, not art, and shady politics at that. 


Then again, according to the novel, Gorin is described as bathing in the rays 
of fame since “Lenin and Stalin considered it an honor to be his friends;” and 
the picture of “Gorin Reading his Works” (to Lenin and Stalin) hangs in the 
Tretyakovsky Gallery and has been made well-known throughout the Soviet 
Union through millions of reproductions. 

Perhaps this view was really widely held in the Soviet Union, where many 
were not able to read and others had forgotten the newspapers of 1917-1918 in 
which Gorky, after the October uprising, wrote a threnody to the Russian 
Revolution, which had been killed by Lenin and his companions-in-arms: 


The gifted novelist of the working class, Gorki, wrote in Novaya Zhizn, his own 


newspaper, two weeks after the Bolshevik usurpation: “Blind fanatics and un- 
scrupulous adventurers are rushing headlong toward social revolution, as a matter 
of fact it is the road to anarchy and ruin of the proletariat and the revolution. Along 
this road Lenin and his aides think it is possible to commit all crimes, such as the 
bloody fight in Petrograd, the devastation of Moscow, the annulment of freedom of 


1 


speech, the senseless arrests . . 

Gorky wrote a fitting epitaph for the murdered revolution: “Yesterday the 
streets of Petrograd and Moscow resounded with shouts of Long live the Constituent 
Assembly. For giving vent to these sentiments the peaceful paraders were shot down 
by the People’s Government ... On January 19 the Constituent Assembly expired— 
until the advent of happier days—its death foreboding new suffering for the martyred 
country and for the masses of people... It can be resurrected only through a new 
alignment of forces, only if the masses of the people will come to their senses and 
soberly realize the impasse to which their own ignorance, cleverly used by a handful 
of madmen, has brought them.”” 


Thus wrote Gorky, and similar if not stronger sentiments were expressed by 
almost all the writers of Russia, with the exception of Mayakovsky. The writer’s 
subsequent capitulation before the “handful of madmen” cannot belittle or alter 
the literary merits of his earlier free works. 


1 Eugene Lyons, Our Secret Allies, New York and Boston, 1953, p. 90. 
® Tbid., p. 96. 
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But the real historical surrender was completely avoided by Gouzenko, who 
describes it as taking place only about a year before Gorky’s death whereas, in 
fact, it was good ten years earlier. The ten years of bloody rule by Stalin, and 
Gorky’s praises to the Soviet regime both abroad (where he was left in peace) 
and in the Soviet Union, are realities which cannot be erased from his biography. 
Such an erasure would not be a literary but a political device. Using falsification 
of history and socialist realism is unpardonable for an author in the West who 
may and must write without any direction from Party leaders. 


The Bolsheviks are naturally able to show model prisons to foreign visitors. 
But Gouzenko describes how Gorin once decided to visit a camp of political 


The misunderstandings evoked by all these machinations of socialist realism 


Igor Gouzenko is still young and undoubtedly talented. If he applies himself 








The second article, “Some Theoretical Prob- 
lems of Contemporary Zoology,” by Professor 
N. Obraztsov, aims at showing the mechanism 
of Party control over science in the Soviet 
Union by considering some theoretical prob- 
lems in the field of zoology. On instructions 
from above, Soviet zoologists are forced to 
seek corroborating evidence of environmental 
influence on living organisms and establish the 
presence of deep-seated mutations in succeed- 
ing generations as a result of external factor 
influence, even in cases where such factors are 


The second part of the Vestnik, “Notes,” 
contains six items. The first is “The Rail Trans- 
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Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: 
the VEST NIK. No. 13, 1955. (In Russian.) 
ened The first section of this issue opens with an 
wn article by A. Poplyuyko, entitled “Socialist 
d— Location of Industry and the Economic Devel- 
red opment of the Union Republics.” The author’s 
ew main thesis is that the problem of locating in- 
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economy is not subordinate to the tasks of 
socialist economics or of national policy but 
is dictated by purely strategic circumstances. 










USSR is in a permanent state of crisis. G. Fai- 
zulin, in his “The Role of the Crimea in the 
Soviet Economy,” describes the role played by 
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Crimean industry and natural resources in the 
Soviet national economy. “Some Notes on 
Public Eating Facilities in the USSR” suggests, 
on the basis of Soviet press information, that 
economic chaos exists at present in the organ- 
ization of public eating facilities. This is di- 
rectly connected with the individual’s lack of 
interest in his work, lack of initiative and com- 
petition. Yu. Margolin, in his detailed article 
entitled, “The Suppression of the Zionist Move- 
ment in Soviet Russia,” describes chronolo- 
gically the development of the Zionist move- 
ment in the USSR and tells how the movement 
was suppressed by the Soviet government. “The 
Fall of P. Postyshev” presents some little- 
known information on the fall of one of the 
most prominent Soviet leaders. The author ac- 
companies this information by a commentary 
which throws considerable light on a secret 
item of Kremlin history. The final article in 
the second section is N. Irkolin’s “Soviet Youth 
and Religion.” This study is devoted to the 
question of a growth in religious mood among 
Soviet youth, despite all attempts by the Soviet 
government to keep the younger generation 
away from rzligion. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” 
contains reviews on the following works: 
L. Berri, “Specialization and Cooperation in 
Soviet Industry;” “On the Status of Juridical 
Science,” Voprosy Filosofti, No. 1, 1953; V. Iva- 
nov, “The Fundamentals of Law and the Duties 
of the Citizen of the USSR;” Hugh Seton- 
Watson, “From Lenin to Malenkov: The 
History of World Communism;” Prof. M. A. 
Miller, “Archeology in the USSR;” I. Ehren- 
burg, “People Want to Live;” A. Kotov, “The 
Chess Heritage of A. Alekhin.” 

This number of Vestnik closes with a biblio- 
graphical index of new literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism and a chronicle of In- 
stitute activities. 

* 


V. MERTSALOV, K. KRYLOV, L. DU- 
DIN: Problems of Psychological Warfare. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 22, 
132 pp. (In Russian.) 


This symposium contains three different ap- 
proaches to the problem of psychological war- 
fare. The first, by V. Mertsalov, is entitled 
“Psychological Warfare” and deals with the 
following aspects: The aims and tasks of 
psychological warfare; psychological warfare 
after 1945; mistakes of the free world in 
evaluating Communism, its aims and methods 
of attack; the aims of the free world in the 
sphere of psychological warfare; means, meth- 
ods and techniques of psychological warfare 
(press, radio, international organizations, etc.). 

The second approach to the problem is by 
K. Krylov, “The Soviet Economy as a Target 
in the Psychological War.” This article deals 
exclusively with economic problems as they are 
reflected in the nature of psychological warfare. 

The final work in this symposium, L. Dudin’s 
“The Psychology of the Modern Soviet Cit- 
izen,” systematizes information on the psycho- 
logical traits and outlook of the Soviet popu- 
lation. The author pays special attention to 
the influence of postwar Soviet domestic 
policy and deals also with other psychological 
factors which the Soviet system has produced. 


* 


A. GAEV: Soviet Press Censorship. Series 11 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 23, 36 pp. (In 
Russian.) 


In this work the author attempts a detailed 
analysis of the nature and characteristics of 
Soviet press censorship. In contradistinction 
to any other existing form of press control, 
the machinery of Soviet censorship is highly 
complex and is controlled in the USSR by a 
number of Party and administrative organs, 
all ultimately controlled from the highest 
levels. It is indicative that Glavlit (The Chief 
Administration for Literature and Publica- 
tions), the special state security organ entrusted 
with press control, is the last and least sig- 
nificant link in the chain of Soviet censorship. 
A clear idea of the true nature of this censor- 
ship emerges from the examples given of con- 
trol in the central Soviet press and the pub- 
lishing houses. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 
March 1955 


1 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet of the USSR is published appointing 
A. I. Mikoyan, M. G. Pervukhin and 
M. Z. Saburov First Deputy Chairmen of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, in 
addition to L. M. Kaganovich and V. M. 
Molotov; appointing A. P. Zavenyagin, 
V. A. Kucherenko, P. P. Lobanov and M. V. 
Khrunichev Deputy Chairmen of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR; relieving V. A. 
Malyshev of his duties as Minister of 
Medium Machine Construction of the USSR 
and appointing him director of a group of 
ministries concerned with machine construc- 
tion; appointing A. P. Zavenyagin Minister 
of Medium Machine Construction of the 
USSR and Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR. 


A Soviet cultural delegation returns to 
Moscow from Delhi. 


2 A. I. Mikoyan, heading the Soviet delega- 


tion to the Leipzig Fair, returns to Moscow. 


A mutual trade agreement for 1955 is 
signed in Moscow between the USSR and 
Bulgaria. 


List of deputies recently elected to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the RSFSR published. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is published, relieving 
A. F. Zasyadko of his duties as Minister of 
the Coal Industry of the USSR and appoint- 
ing in his place I. A. Benediktov, who has 
been relieved of his duties as Minister of 
Agriculture of the USSR. 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR ap- 
points A. A. Sobolev permanent Soviet 
representative to the UN Security Council. 

Reports issued on the results of elections 
to krai, oblast, okrug, raion, municipal and 
rural Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
of the RSFSR and on the results of elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviets of the auto- 
nomous republics. 

A conference of leading Ukrainian agri- 
cultural workers terminates in Kiev. Around 
1,500 persons took part. 


Decree of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 


published “On the International Women’s 
Day—March 8.” 


Message published from the Moslems of 
Azerbaidzhan, Georgia and Armenia on the 
prohibition of production and stock-piling 
of atomic weapons and the destruction of 
existing stocks of such weapons. 


The Eighth Plenary Session of the Union’s 
Executive of Soviet Composers of the 
USSR began today in Moscow and lasted 
until March 18. 


Communiqués issued by the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 1. On the recognition by 
the Soviet government of the ratification by 
Tsarist Russia of the Hague conventions 
and declarations of 1899 and 1907; 2. On 
the refusal of the U.S. State Department 
to extend the visas of Archbishop Boris and 
his secretary Shishkin. 


Results published of elections to the Su- 
preme Soviets in the Union Republics. 


Edict published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, “On the 
Convocation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR in Moscow on March 23, 1955.” 

An All-Russian Conference of cultural 
workers takes place in Moscow to discuss 
the tasks of cultural institutions. About 
400 persons took part in the discussions 
which lasted until March 12. 


Decree published by the Centrai Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, “On Changes in the Practice of 
Agricultural Planning.” 


Decree published of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR promoting Colonel- 
General Batov to the rank of general of the 
army. 

Edict issued by the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR promoting 
eleven generals of the Soviet Army to the 
rank of marshals. 

Communiqué published by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on “The Question of the 
Austrian Treaty.” 
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14 


15 


A group of representatives of the Finnish 
Orthodox church arrives in Leningrad. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR N. A. Bulganin receives the 
Italian ambassador to the USSR. 

A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR headed by Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union A. P. Volkov leaves 
Moscow for Poland. 


Communiqué issued on the convocation of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR. 


Correspondence published between Win- 
ston Churchill and V. M. Molotov on the 
question of a meeting between the heads 
of the British and Soviet governments. 


A Hungarian cultural delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Death announced of Marshal of the 
Soviet Union L. A. Govorov. 

Note published from the Soviet govern- 
ment to the French government on the 
Franco-Soviet treaty. 


Decree published of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, relieving 
G. A. Aleksandrov of his duties as Minister 
of Culture of the USSR and appointing in 
his place N. A. Mikhailov, who has been 
relieved of his duties as ambassador to 
Poland. 

A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR visiting Poland leaves Warsaw 
for the Soviet Union. 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR ap- 
points V. V. Kuznetsov first Deputy Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR and 
V. S. Semenov and N. T. Fedorenko Deputy 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


A conference opens in Moscow on the 
economic structure and organization of 
Soviet agriculture. The confenence has been 
convoked by the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the USSR, the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, the Ministry of Higher Education 


of the USSR and the Soviet Ministry of 
Sovkhozes. 

The first session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR begins in Moscow lasting 
until March 26. 


A mutual trade agreement for 1955 signed 
in Moscow between the USSR and Eastern 
Germany. 


A delegation of professors from Helsinki 
University arrives in Moscow. 

Letter published from the Soviet per- 
manent delegate to UN A. A. Sobolev to 
UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjild 
in connection with the forthcoming inter- 
national conference on the peaceful utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. 


Reply published of Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR N. A. Bulga- 
nin to the question of a TASS corres- 
pondent: “What is the attitude of the 
Soviet government to President Eisen- 
hower’s statement concerning a govern- 
mental conference of the big powers?” 


A conference of eastern philologists opens 
in the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

A Swedish delegation of leading workers 
in the state electrical administration leaves 
Moscow for Stockholm. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appoints P. I. Ershov ambassador 
to Switzerland, having removed F. Moloch- 
kov from this post for other duties. 

The first session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR opens in Kiev. 

An All-Union conference of pharma- 
ceutical workers opens in the Ministry of 
Health in Moscow. 


Communiqué issued on the decision of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR to return 
to Eastern Germany, paintings originally 
from the Dresden Art Gallery, which are 
at present in the Soviet Union. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vesrnik, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 


the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





